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[ae INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING SER- 
VICE.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT of CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
The Classes in this Department provide for all the yoy 4 4 
those who, having passed the Preliminary Examination, are about to 
qoeiey themselves to pass the final E. in the P: 
The Ge Government have publicly pledge: themselves that at the final 
j nation, on which the will de ~~ 
hose Candidates who may eine cone, ogesenenst knowl 
——, other than Gosport’ oF ona foot: 
perfect equality with those ey y that Go it ted that the 
of ece Pi will have no special advan: in final co 
Students attending the Classes ir the Faculty 0 of Arts will receive 
‘ature pel in all the subjects necessary for those who are preparing for 
ure p 
Prospectuses, containing full information respecting the various 
Classes, may be obtained at the Uffice of the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secfetary to the Council. 
July 12th, 1871. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of the FINE ARTS. aes 
mAbeuIAL Lac TEctuRE, ro “7 Pu sift a w., on WED- 


ber 
MONDAY. Detbe for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture will begin on 
The late Mr. Felix Slade has, A his will, founded Six Scholarshi 
of 501, per annum each, tenable for three years by niente 
College, ae proficiency i in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture. 
yor my containing fall ‘tntormation respect: Fees, times of 
eetings, and other peyaien may be obtained on application 


Class 

Nit tree’ 

at the College, Gower-s! JOHN ROBSON, BA. 
September ist, 1871. Secretary to 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Session 
1671.72.—The Session of the FACULTY of MEDICINE. will 
MMENOE on MONDAY. October 3. Introductory Leoture at 
Tho Semton of the Faculty of ARTS and La ( rs 
Fe eT ireia en TORSDA 
Iatrociors acre at Spa by Botner ROBLNGON BLUES. A 
October 4, a¢ 3 P.1t, by Profemor B. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. ‘ 




















Session of the Faculty of the Department 
of the Applied § Feil Sin on FORSDAY, October 3. 
The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, M Mathe- 
$e Na’ —_ Sciences, Shorthand, +r commence on 
MONDAY, Octobe 


The SC. HOOL for BOYS between the age of 7 and 16 will RE-OPEN 
on TUESDAY, September 26 Brey 

It igtormad f the various “Departments of lege, containing 

- ne Olacess, Fees, and Hours of Attend- 

and scorien st the I to the Entrance and 


othe hips, and Prizes open to Com 
pe may be obtained at the of the 


The Examination for the Ly Eetene Rp ay 
pe 8 ws Entrance —_ ties of Arts and Laws 
and of Science), will | be held at the College = the 28th and 29th of 


he College is close to the Gower-street Station of tee 
way, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the 
Northern Railways. 


Western, M , and Great 
JOHN ROBSON, B. 
August, 1871. Secretary to Ate Council. 


R Y.8 ALAC E, 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAY.—Display of Great ee vd .. 

TUESDAY.—Theatrical Perf ks at 7°30 P.. 

WEDNESDAY.—Orchestral Concert or Clesalenl Music. 

THURSPAY.—Theatrical Performance at 3. 

r =e 5 —Opera at 3. 

The Art Courts and Collections — the Tochaclogicn) and 
Natural eo Colleetions—all the various Illustrations of Art, 
Geience and Nature, and the Gardens and Park, —always open. 
Midiniaion, ail days, ONE SHILEANG, except Saterday, HALF-A. 

misxion, a -A- 
CROWN. "Wokeen = m Tickets free. = 


¢ 





ee 











RYSTAL PALACE.—The Saturpay Concerts 
will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 30th of September, 
Resal ae eee = not having received officiai notification of the 
above. to forward address to Tick P 
orithout yey “The “Subscription List “will close on’ Saturday, 16th 
inst. By Order. 


Loween: INTERRATIONAL 2 EXHIBITION 
will CLOSE on the 30th SEPT: 


ond tiaten RALLY covet WDNR A Bs ye, ty _ 
gocraL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LEEDS, October th to 1th. 





President. 
The ae Hon. Sir JOHN 8. PAKINGTON, pre-e M.P. — 
Prgsidente, ° Departments: Jurisprudence, W. 
ee Edward Baines, sitet 
se vi .— FES; Economy and en age et 
Ab iii ihachastaghauwem wetdeesennatndles 


the 
__ Seemeonien cw 





Prospectuses and fall 
Secretary, 1, 





TECHNICAL EDU 
GcrenceE AND AE ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND, 
STEPHEN'S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 


5 hy 








See ot ot. sh 


acu year. They are piven to Stu- 

been a year in the College. are Nine Exhi- 
hed to the College, of the yearly value of 50l. each, with 
ion and Labora! +4 Instruction, tenable for three years. 





Art 
each Sans for all the Courses of each 
year, “with t the exce; ee of Laborato’ 
The Laboratory is 121. for the fuil Course of Nine Months, or 21. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, 
Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and Jan my Ry 
Geometry, Geometrical, Mechanical and Engineering » 
Prectioa), Sotany, 


ra! is open a m in Chemistry, 
Metalluray. and A: nome szaying, fr 4 ry RS? 4 rs glock every Week-day during 
The Season commences 2 on MOND Day be October 2. 


may be on application to the Secretary, Royal 
cations of of Belence, Stephen’s-green, paren Satie 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND.— 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The SESSION 1871-2 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 17th of 
October, when the other Examinations 
will be wih as laid down in the 
The magn 


for Septeetion in the Dent cent ol Rnahncee, Cite 
helton mEDAY. eatin of October ais er tiien 
coglalien to the Registrar. 
dere 4 W. HOPE, LL.D., Registrar. 
Queen's College, Galway, August 22, 


WENS COLLEGE.—The NEXT SaenrOn 
COMMENCES on the 2nd of 4 Prospectuses ei 
for the Day or Evening Classes will be forwarded, gratis, on — 4 


The ERED AP sf the OULBoS containing full detatls respect: 
Entrance Exhi Scholarships, 
+ wees tn thn Caunaee of 4h 


the and at the 2s. 6d. (by 
post, 8¢. 10d.). 78% OLME Fen g08 peeps 


per montb. 














OTICE.—The ALABAMA QUESTION. —This 
Work, advertised in the Athenaeum of about to be pub- 
was inserted in error. The work it punted ony, fe ee Private 








LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Crapaaw, 
8.W.; with SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for Candidates preparing 
for the Civil and Military Home and Indian. 


Services, 
Head Master—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S. 
The next Term will commence on September 16. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 





the Lapy 
). gt ae (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 


a ~~ 1849. Incorporated 1869. 
SeaeST mt td bey BEGIN THURSDAY, October 12. Pro- 
Bpectuses al College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


ak ADIES COLLEGE, Tse Wooptanps, 
NION-ROAD, CLAPHAM-RISE. 
The PUPILS wi RE-ASSEMBLE on waapey, jan 
when Clasese will be formed for 
ics, English Literature, Latin, Drawing. Drawing. Singing, M 
&c. The Lacteres on Natural History and 
in October. 











ESIDENCE in GERMANY — BERLIN.— 


vay at =y J OFFICER of the 
Stra pera eat ee 


ae J yours LADIES want 
AR em ind excellent Pam a, = 
of of Heme of ry Parents he Coston 
= ters, if desired. ERMANIA, 8, Sloane-street, 
ERMANY, HEIDELBERG.—Miss CAPELLE 


receives a FEW YOUNG LADIES to educate and in 
Piotern Jangenges and Music. Home Comforts; ar ice 











D?; Hele celles, ss late Professor at the Royal 
BR fo Edis and Gen Geotlemen 


pee ies i Military Anthonltion "London. 
29, Store-street, W.C. tary’ AU =; 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 
Art, will resume his LESSONS and trod CLASSES iu SEPTEMBER. Ee 
is open for a few additional ye in superior Schools 
Colleees. Dr. 3 continues to deliver Lectures on Scien’ 
Subj .- For Prospectus apply 21, Northumberland-place, Bays- 








LECTURE ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 


T° INSTITUTES and LITERARY SOCIETIES 
Grystal Palace Behol, and Chairman yg Gounell the re sockty or ‘er 
scat with Tastitnten, be. te DELIVER His CECT URE ot Bee 
BISMAROK.—Dr. H., 21, Northumberland-place, .W. 





HE BEDFORDS HIRE MIDDLE-CLASS 
BLIC SCHOOL COMPANY — 
Chairman—Ear! Cowper. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Samuel Whittoved, MP. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP. 


uence of the lamented death of the Rev. William Groom, 
M.A the te Head Master, the Directors require a Head Master 


The’ hbot is situate in the parish of Kempston, adjoining the town 


school is fitted for 300 beamdens, and is quite full. 
to Secretary, and furnish copies of 


on 0 > the loth of 
Sandidates not mote than years of age wil bo ppecerved. be 
Sala Tr annum, anda on-fee lor every over 
the nuasber of 150. Residence of rent, rates and ’ 


taxes. 
THOMAS W. TURNLEY, Secretary. 
Bedford, August 12, 1871. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, ABERDEEN. 


The Office of TEACHER of ARITHMETIC and MATHEMATICS 
in the Grammar School of prootoen betes about to pepemne 14) ACANT, 
Candidates - poenested thet Applications, along with 

fications, with the Town Clerk on 


Tg 
or before THURSDAY. co mee 7 of September ou! current. 
The candidate pp poqunces to enter on his duties on 
TUESDAY L.. Bist ie of phy — od next. 
Inf duties and emoluments of the Office may 
b received on ry yy to Mr. Avexanper Martin, the Rector 
o 
Town House, Aberdeen, 4th September, 1871 


EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
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The 
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FOLKESTONE (near The Lees). 
Principal—Mr. J. W. 7, SEES, 
A Sescagh Education and liberal Tr t. Sea-bathi Pre- 
and jal Pursuits. Highest 
reference. 








NCH PROTESTANT EDUCATION in 
BRIGHTON, 18, HOLLAND- 

ie RAE ie Hersein, acaionre baie 

French and ——— ‘ste Parents desirous of completing their Daugh- 

combined with the comforts and freedom of a superior 


jor home. 
The highest references 
Pupils in France and and England. ithe PUPILS will rene ASSEN OLE 

on SEPTEMBER 15th.—A detuiled Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application to Mdlle. Crzisszi., in Holland-road, Brighton. 


RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Montmorency House, Harley-road, St. John’s Wood, 


London. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, September 15. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of 
Ancient History (Ethnology, the Savage and Civilization, Xe. 
and ( p Desa) | Critical pap 
English Literature. “sud English Reading and Com positi: E- 
COMMENCE early in OCTOBER. Drew 
a for Classes in Schools.—143, King Henry's-road, Upper 
Avenue-road, N.W. 


RS. J. W. BROWN receives PUPILS for the 


study of LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Very advan 
terms offered for a Course of Lesso 














ms or a Resident Pupil. Numerous 
Sketches from N can be seen. —29, Lupus street, South Belgravia. 





LADY and GENTLEMAN (who have no Family), 


living near Regent's yy RECEIVE as Bg + Four 
yongs Gentlemen p the Uni of 





wT 





Ample dati —each tl having 
separate Bedroom allotted if shine. = = a3 rooms being entirely 
set apart for purposes of study. 

Terms, pty Hundred Guineas per Sess 

Excellent references will cS) fiveu-—Adaress F.G.8., Lewis Library, 
136, Gower-street, Loudon, W.U. 
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CAL DEPARTMENT.—New Students must present them- 

selves on TUESDAY, October 3. 

The College Theological Testamur can be obtained by 

A. Graduates in Arts ofany British University, in three terms. 

= Associates of the Gen. Lit. Dep. of King’s College, in six terms. 

All duly aula persons of 21 years of age, in six term 

Twe Studentsh ips of the value of 301. for two years will be adjudged 
by to th the College in October next. 

There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the En- 
trance Examination. 

For information apply t perapnally, or by postage-cari, to J. W. Cun- 
NincuaM, Esq., Secreta 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—DEPARTMENT 
of GENERAL LITERATURE _ SCIENCE.—New Students 
will be admitted on TU ESDAY, October 3, 
The Department is thus divided :— 
I. The Classical Division (embracing Classics, Mathematics, English 
,and Modern Languages 
IL. The Modern Division, which provides a system of liberal Edu- 
cation, including English, Latin, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Free-hand Drawing, 
For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NinGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING'S COLLEGE, Lendon.—DEPARTMENT 
of APPLIED SCIENCES.—New Students will be admitted on 
TUESDAY, October 3. 

The Course of Study provides a System of practical Education for 
Young Men who intend to engage in Engineering, Surveying, Archi- 
tecture, and the higher branches of Chemical and Manufacturing Art. 

This Department has attached to it a Workshop, also Chemical, 
Physical, and Photographic Laboratories. 

© Exhibitions of 301. and 21. will be given at the commencement 
of the Michaelmas Term, by Competitive Examination_amongst 
the Students matriculating at that time. The subjects of Examina- 
tion will thmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, an 
Mathematics applied to Mechanics. 

For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The EVENING 
CLASSES.—These Classes will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Oct. 9, 
in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian. Spanish, 
English, listory, Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, 
Yommerce, Drawing, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Mechanies, 
Physiol » Pureiss, Zoology, Logic, Political Economy, Mineralogy, 
« and Public Speaking. 
For the pte ectus apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 
Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— The SCHOOL. 
—New Pupils will be admitted on TUESDAY, Sept. 19. There 
are three Divisions :— 

1. Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Literature, which 
is intended to prepare shee for the Universities, for the Theological, 
General Literature, and Medical Departments of the College, and for 
the Learned Professions. 

2. Division of Modern Instruction is intended to prepare Pupils for 
General and Mercantile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering 
Architecture in the College, and for the Military Academies. 

Lower School.—This Division includes Boys over Eight Years of 
oe and is intended .to give a complete Course of Education up to 
such int as will prepare them to enter with advantage either of 
the two Senior Divisions. 

For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


KNes COLLEGE, London.—The THEOLOGT- 




















ING’S COLLEGE, London.— MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MON- 
DAY, Oct. 2, with an Introductory Lecture by Dr. RUTHERFORD. 

Warneford Scholarshipa.—Students entering the Medical Depart- 
ment of this College in October next, will have the exclusive privilege 
of contending for T'wo Scholarships of 251. each for three years. These 

Scholarships are given for proficiency in Divinity, © lassics, Mathe- 
matics, History, and Modern Languages. The subjects may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. 

Pive Medical Scholarships are awarded at the close of each Winter 
Session for proficiency in Professional Subjects—viz., one of 401. for 
two years ; one of 201. for one year; and three of 207. for one year. 

= further information apply personally, or by postage-card, to 

. CunNINGHAM, Esq., Rpereenry. 


St: BARTHO LOM EW ’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCT. 2, 

Students can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the College 
regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli- 
cation may be made, personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden 
es the College, or at the Museum or Library. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 














T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDIC: ALS sc HOOL. 
ope SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITION in NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

A Scholarship of the value of 402., tenable for three years, and an 
Exhibition of the value of 201. for one year, will be awarded by open 
Competitive Examination in Natural Scie nce, at St. Mary’s Medical 
School, on September 26th and following days. 

A m will be eligible as a candidate who has passed an Exami- 
nation qualifying him to register as a Medical Student, provided he 
has not previously completed a full year of medical study at a 
recognized Hospita 

Candidates are requested to call personally upon the Dean at Bee 
School, on Monday, Sept. 25th, between the hours of 3and 5 p nd 

ring with them a certificate of having passed the re quired pte: 
liminary Examination. 

Further inturmation as to the subjects of Examination, and the 
conditions under which the Scholarship and Exhibition will be held, 
may be obtained from Dr. Cheadle, the Dean, or from Mr. Knott, the 
Registrar, at the Hospital. 

W. B. CHE ADLE, M.1 M. D., Dean of the School. 





ANCER HOSPITAL (1851), Brompton, 


167, Piecadilly.—The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a Sermon 
preached by His Grace on behalf of this Hospital, said :— 

“There is no disease more pitiable than that to which this Institution 
is especially devoted. From the first symptoms of attack one long 
course has commonly been gaye po em a fearful looking for of a 
lingering progress towards a death of anguish. Could the greatness of 
the suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its severity, so as 
to see it in its true proportions and natural colours, no one endued with 
the feelings of humanity could resist the spectacle; they would think 
all they possessed a trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, they could 
mitigate such misery, and yet they know tbat those sufferings exist as 
surely as if they were spread before their eyes. This, therefore, is a 
case in which I may pest ask your liberal contributions, that the 
relief afforded by this Hospital may more nearly approach the amount 


of misery it endeavours to remove. 

NEW WARD OPENED, which entails a much larger expenditure. 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace. 
Bankers—Mesers. Coutts & Co., Strand, 

Out-patients’ Establishment and Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to 
Bond-street’s nae 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


——~»——_ 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 





TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY . 


TO 

FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in 


one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the Best 
Books of the Season as they appear on liberal terms. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application, 


,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
_CITY OFFICE-4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY 
(LATE HOOKHAM’S), 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


The New Lists of Books in Circulation and on Sale at the ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN LIBRARY are now ready, and will be forwarded, 


postage free, on application. 
WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, Manager. 


VYHE EN GLISH ond F OREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, having transferred the Business at 15, OLD BOND- 
STREET to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, I beg hereby respectfully to 
acquaint the esteemed Patrons of the Old Vetablishment that all my 
Letters have necessarily been intercepted since the date of the Transfer 
(August 17), and that I am no longer responsible for the treatment they 
may experience at the old address. 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, ite General Manager. 
1, Charler-s street, Grosvenor- -aquare, London, W. 


[HE UN ITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may — be had, free, on application. —Bootn’s, Cuurtox’s, Hope- 
nd Saonpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
i ar th e Poly technic. 

















GELEcT CLASSES FOR LADIES are now 
bri being. Seemed, fer | for the 5 state of ee — Hebrew, and t 
neipal I a e WEST-END INSTITUTE F 
GOVERNESSES (Miss tise White" "s), 31, Weymouth-street, Portland- Pole 
to be conducted by the Rev. G. Sr mall, M.A. (formerly Missionary in 
Northern India', to whom, for information as to terms, &c., application 
may be made, either by letter or personally, at 24, Wellington- ~street, 
Strand, W.C. The Classes will commence about the last week in 
September. 
RIVATE TUITION.—The HicHianps.—An 
English Clergyman, Honour Graduate of Trinity, Cambridge, 


will RECEIVE THREE or FOUR PUPILS to gag or: 
te yresere for the Universities, &c.—Address Rey. E. W. C., B: 





irnam, 





RIVATE PUPILS in WEST LONDON.—A 

Public School Man and yore ote in Honours of the University 

of Oxford, late Scholar of Oriel, and Royal Baeetoner of the Govern- 

ment School of Mines, RECEIVES. PUPIL LS at his Chambers.— 

Cc —m yh High Mathematics, Physical ond Mental Science.— Address. 
., 23, Great Marlborough-street, 


REQUIRED to PURCHASE, a. _ first-class 

SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen ; also several Ladies’ Schools.— 
Particulars to be sent to Miss Ware, Scholastic Agent, 31, Weymouth- 
street (late 81, Wimpole-street, and 244, Regent-street). 


‘0 LADIES in SEARCH of OCCUPATION.— 
. A LADY is WANTED as PARTNER in an old-established 
Private Asylum, whereof she will have to take a share of the manage- 
ment. She must be clever, active, healthy, even tempered, and capable 
of command. She must also be well educated and of good address, the 
position being suitable only for a woman of culture, who is accus- 
tomed to the ways aad habits of refined society. She must be either 
single or a widow, and not over 40 years of age. Best age, 28 to 35, 
Capital required, about 3,000/., from which a good income may be ex- 
ected.—Address, with full particulars, to Epmonron, care of C, 
Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. Princi- 
pals or their Solicitors only treated with 


YOTORIAL ROOMS and SCHOLASTIC RE- 
GISTRY, 16, Beaufort-buildings, Strand.—Gentlemen efficiently 
Prepared for Appointments and Examinations. Oriental Languages 
ee Suburban Home if required. Good vacancies for Tutors and 
sovernesses. 


ne ee M.A., Ph.D., &c.—The Foreign Secre- 

to a well- known University is willing to interest himself 

in ehalfs of qualified Candidates for Honorary or other Academical 

Degrees. Fees nominal.— Address, in confidence, Taz Forricn Secre- 
TaRy, 10, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, London. 


N EGLECTED CLASSICS.—Gentlemen (Adults) 
~ wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of GREEK or 
LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, whose 
Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly recom- 
mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other p ee 
Authorities.—Address Zera, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 8. 


A LADY, accustomed to Authorship, conversant 
with the French and Italian honqnamee, aud with Scientific 
Subjects desires remunerative EMPLOYMENT. No objection to 
leave home for a time. — Address L. D., Post-office, Bradley Green, 
Congleton. 


YARIS LETTER.—A Lady of experience is at 

liberty to contribute a Weekly PARIS LETTER to a London 

or Provincial Paper. he latter would embrace Gossip, Anecdote, 

usic, Drama, Literature, Art, Science, Fashions, and Society. — 

Address, in the first instance, MaprEMoIsELLE, Post-office, Brompton- 
road, London. 


O LITERARY and PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 
—The Advertiser (20), who is intelligent, well informed, and 
highly respectable, OF FE RS his SERVICES as Secretary, Amanuensis, 
Librarian, &c., and would endeavour to be generally useful. He is 
thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. Salary may be nominal, if 
reasonable comforts and other advantages are afforded.—Address B., 
Post-office, Warrington. 


lO PUBLISHERS and WHOLESALE BOOK- 

pe on ct a by an experienced Assistant, a first- 
class APPOINTMENT. Town preferred.—Address J. B. R., Seaview, 
New-road, Ayr, N.B 
































DRESS. —- Experienced and competent Verbatim 
- REPORTER requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excellent Para- 
graphist and Descriptive Writer. High-class testimonials.—X., Post- 
office, Great Bardfield, Essex. 


l.HE PRESS.—The Proprietor of a Country News- 

paper, who is making a change in his staff. desires to recommend 
a Young Man as REPORTER on a Daily, or REPORTER and SUB- 
EDITOR of a Weekly Paper. He can take a verbatim note, is a good 
Reader, and unexceptionably steady in his habits. — Address Berta, 
Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 











the E L ON DON “sc ‘HOOL of DENTAL SUR- 
L GERY and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 32, Soho- 
square.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd. 
LECTURES. 
Mech: anos al Dentistry—Mr. J. 8. Turner, M.R.C.S. L.D.S., on Wed- 
nesday, at 7 P.M. 
Metallurgy in its Application to Dental Purposes—Mr. G. H. Makins, 
M.R.C.S. F.C.S., on Friday, at 6°30 P.M. 
The SUMMER SESSION will commence in MAY, 1872. 
Denes Surgery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S., at 
















Dental. Anatomy and Physiology gaa and <P egaleadaaid dare 
mes, B.A. Oxon. R.C.8. I S., at8 a.m 
General Fee for Special Lectures eee by the C en 158. 
DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON. 
Dental Surgeons, Assist.-Dental Surgeons. 








Monday, 9 a.m. o mere .. .. Mr. Moon. 
Tuesday, - .. Mr. Underwood Mr. Medwin. 
Wednesday, ,, .. Mr. Gregson ir. C. S. Tomes. 
Thursday, ” .. Mr. Coleman -» Mr. Lane. 
Friday, a6 < oo . araing «. Mr. Bartlett. 
Saturday, ” Mr. A. Hil Mr. Scully. 


Dental House- Surgeon, Mr. oan Stevens, who attends daily, 
from 9 4.M. to 4 P. 

Fee for Two Years’ Hospital Practice required by the Curriculum, 
151. 15s. 
Further particulars may be obtained on aj epptication to the DenraL 
Orricer of the day, or the Treasurer, Mr. 8S. Cantwricut. 


RIVATE SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, &c. 

—A Gentleman, who has received a University Education, offers 

his Services in above capacity. Has had similar experience. Acquire- 

ments: Verbatim Shorthand, Accounts, and a general knowledge of 

Business matters. First-class references.—Address R. N., 13, St. Dayid- 
street, New Kent-road, London, 8.E. 








"XHE PRESS.—A Firm of Newspaper Proprietors 

are anxious to recommend, with a view to his attaining wider 
experience, a REPORTER, who has taken an important district for 
them for about two years, having also served his time with them as a 
Printer. He is of good address; has considerable natural ability ; does 
his work, whether as a note- taker, or descriptive or paragraph writer, 
with accuracy ; and is in the highest degree personally reliable. He 
will accept 328. a ray —Apply Messrs. H. & C., Mr. G. Street’s, 30 
Cornhill, London, E.C 


HEATRICAL CRITICISM.—A GeEntTLEMAN of 
experience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He hasa upon 
knowledge of Dramatic Chronology.—Address H. H., care of 
Vickers, 2, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, E.C. 


} EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 664, Paternoster-row. 


Vy ANTED, a MOUNTER of Engravings and 
Drawings, by Messrs. GRUNDY & SMITH, 4, Exchange-street, 
Manchester. 


HE CHROMATOGRAPH—a New and Valuable 
Inyention. The Press says:—‘‘It enables any one, however 
ignorant of colours, to decide at a glance their contrasts, harmonies, 
and shades.” Post free, One Shilling. —J. Hunton, Publisher, 
81, Great Queen-street, Holborn 


rNYPE MUSIC-PRINTING.— Estimates given free 
of charge, for all kinds of Type Senele- Deleting: ape for Pewter- 
Plate Music-Printing. For smal] numbers the latter process is the 
cheapest. Do not cndertale the publishing. Hetablished over Thirty 
Years.—T. C. Davipsoyn, Printer, 167, High Holborn, London, 
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RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, India, 
no Pe Penge ee Were as and cs vil. Poesia. 
—For throug 
pers ee SUTH TTALIAN RAILWAY.—Agents, Lebeau & Co., 
5, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
S —Phonography is tenant in Giese, it 78. Oe. . Siete Sees, 
age ¥ hools, nto eaes, wnt Pablic Institutions per 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


EBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
CTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
m2. -- falling due! via for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years ws thal ak ry site Ftalned at the E fice of the 
. rms to 
also for longer periods, on ert nERON, 


Cor imerston Buildings, Old Broad- street, E.C. 


O SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and SOCIE- 
—_ MANAGERS of MUSEUMS, and OTHER: 

LE, by PRIVATE TENDER, the whole of ihe Valuable 
con 7 BOTTONS of FUSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISH 
and FOREIGN SHELLS. formed with great care, and at a consider- 
able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS: E Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Collections consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
are named and classified according to their age, genera. species, on —_ 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases, and 
altogether, or in three Lots, as rr Minerals, and Shells, to —4 
Purchas 

The Collections can be seen, by to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, iBitessnere.’ ere from ot ea - Circu- 
jars and further information may be obtained. 























VERY DESIRABLE NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PERTY.—FOR SALE, a MOTETY (or the moc cf abso- 
lutely required), of an old-established lucrative WEEK NEWS- 
PAPER in the North of England. Negotiations with Prinaipals only. 
ou pT reasons given for this step.—Apply by letter, addressed 
, 1,008,” care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 





OBO LEWSKI LIBR AwY —Mons. W. Gautier, 
Bookseller, Moscow, begs to inform Amateurs of Old and Rare 
Books, and others, that the entire LIBRARY of the late Mons. 
80 BOLEWSKI is FOR SALE. Persons desirous of making an offer 
for it, must communicate with Mons. Woldemar Gautier, Bookseller, 
M oscow, who has the management of the Sale, and where the Catalogue 
is to be seen. 


purser SALE of ANTIQUITIES.—My COL- 

LECTION of WORKS of ART, comprising Paintings, Porce- 
lain, Glass, Carved Works, &c. &c., at the Ancestral Seat of Geisenheim, 
in Rhenish Bavaria, will not be sold before next Summer, at the place 
mentioned. These Collections are the very same as are mentioned in 
many Guide-Books (Bradshaw, Murray, Baedecker, Heys, &c.). This 
notice, instead of special communications, is given as a response to the 
many inquiries addressed to me. 

Further particulars in due course. 

BARON H. ZWIERLEIN, 
Chamberlain to the Duke of Nassau, and Dr. Jur. &c. 
Munich, 16, Maximilian Strasse. 











Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that his 
periodical Sales of all Miscell and § ifie Pro 
will now take place us usual, the Alterations and Improvements to his 
Auction Rooms being ne: arly completed. The Goods or Descriptive 
Lists for Cats plogue should be sent ten days before. 
T LE will take place on the 15th of September. 
Auction naan 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Miscellancous and Scientific Property. 


8. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by pa nog 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- on 
FRIDAY, September 15, at half: past 12 ‘Preciiely, TELESCOPES, 
Thermoneters, Mathematical Instruments by land, Cameras, 
Lenses and other Photographic Appars pans, Pictures, _- and 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Articl 

On view the morning of Sale, oat Catalogues had. 











Price 31s. 6d. 4to. cloth, 


ANCIENT SYRIAC DOCUMENTS relative to 
Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa and & the 


nei th Countries, from the Year after our Lo’ A 

the fae of = Fourth ¢ Century. eee; Edited, Translated, 
and Annotated by W. CURETON, , Canon of Westminster. With 

a t—- by 


ra = WRI GHT, LL.D., Proféssorot Arabic in the University 
o 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 

DOCU MENTS relating to the pasogs of Cnnter. Trans- 

ated from the ny ye in Greek, my, Brrice ., With Notes, 
Scripture " REIS COWPER. 

“ A convenient and ana edition.” — tor. 

“Both the translation and the introduction are most praiseworthy. 
His general survey of the literature of the subject is complete without 
being diffuse.”"— Literary Churchman. 

Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Second Edition, revised throughout, price 78. 6d. 


<" the POPULAR NAMES of BRITION 


vt apd Ss Oe — an Davtagatios of the bis at re ro 
genous and m 
LEXANDER PRIOR, M.D., PLS. eo. _ 


Williams & Norgate, ieieas a ‘Edinbargh. 


the Names o 
By R. C. 





Price 14s. 8vo. bound in cloth, 


us : TEUTONIC NAME. SYSTEM applied to 

the FAMILY NAMES of FRANCE, ENGLAND, and GER- 
Ane. Rd ROBERT APERGUSON, Lay = The River-Names of 

Surope. oF Men and Swiss 

“ His ‘object is to bring into connexion the Wetiiciatid of France, 
England . - Le so far as the German element is concerned, as 

family, and to szyange them on a definite 

system in ht. with the nomenclature of the old Germans.. 
All this he has worked out with Looe zesement, and it must 
be heen nenng — much truth; reover, e some new 
d themselves fa for the explanation of French 











Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. price 68. 
HE GENESIS of the EARTH and of MAN; 


or, the History of Creation and the Antiquity and Races of Man- 
wt considered on Biblical and other Grounds. Edited by R. 8; POOLE, 
-R.S.L., 
“A work which deserves the attentive consideration of Biblical 
students, though we are far from all its 
rterly Review. 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 








and English t Dames. ”"—Dr. Dietrich, in the Jahrbuch fir Romanische 
Literatur. 


By the same Author, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The RIVER-NAMES of EUROPE. 


** A good beginning towards a desired end....The most uninterested 
as 3 ny find Ehnent smu ie well as edified. "— Atheneum. 
r. Ferguson brings much learni it - 
imposed task.”— Notes Sond Querie ee oe his ont 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henriette. atest, Cov di $ 
and 20, South Frederick: -street, Edinburg epee 





REVISED EDITION OF MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Now Ready, feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


P L ce A 


Ss U R E. 


Being Volume III. of the Cheap Series. 
“ Pleasure, its sources and varieties—Pleasure as derived from literature, music, and painting, with the hymen 1,—-~ > = extensive 


subject, and is treated by Mr. Michell ina —_ and comprehensive spirit. 
ie 


“There | are vivid passages of woodland an 





-He is earnest, eloquent, beautiful.”— 


Service G 
mere which recall the ‘ Lady’ of the Lake, and there are pictures which 1 might have| — written 


“Itisa noble theme, ably, delightfully treated.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


Already Published: —FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES, and The POETRY of CREATION, 


ls. 6d. each volume. 
** The series is a marvel of cheapness.” —Globe. 


London: Witi1am TecGeG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


renner. 


NOW READY, 


Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; 


in stiff paper wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 


OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Original Illustrations, forming the First 


Volume of Tue HousEeHOoLD EpitTion or Mr. Dickrens’s Works. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Charles Reade’s New Novel. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 


3 VOls. (ready. 


From the TIMES. 


“Though Mr. Reade is often crotchetty, he is never dull. 


If he is sensational, his sensations and startling positions sound 


like truth. What does it matter if a thing never could happen, provided, when we read about it, we fancy it all might have 
uy 1? This is that magic which Mr. Reade so well knows how to throw around his readers.” 





LACKWOOD’S 
for SEPTEMBER, 1°71. 


MAGAZINE, 
No. DCLXXI. Price 23. 6d. 
Contents. 
The MAID ofSKER. Part II. 
A CENTURY of GREAT POETS: No. III.—William Wordsworth. 
FAIR to SEE. Part IX. 
The COUP-D’ETAT. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 
Whose Turn Next—Our National Dotations— 708 Touching Pitch 
—What if they were to be Court-Martialle 


The FIGHT in the DARK. 
The SECRET HISTORY of the LOIRE CAMPAIGN. 
HOW is the COUNTRY GOVERNED? 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 1d., No. 4 of the new first-class Periodical, entitled 


- HE OLIO: Literature, Music, Fine Arts. 
—Nos. 1,2 and 3 (with handsome Engraving of the most Eminent 
Composers, Past and Present) still on Sale. 
London: 314, Strand; 17, Warwick-lane ; all Booksellers. 


XPLORATION of the TIBER.—See_ the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, price 4d.. or b 4id. The 
BUILDER also includes View and Plans of Macelesfiel Dispensary— 
French Solutions of Social Difficulties—the Weymouth Arebnaiogionl 
nerem—the House of Raffaelle, &c.—1, York-street, W.C., and all 
ewsmen 











HE ROYAL EDITION of UN BALLO IN 
MASCHERA This Day. 
Boosey & Co. 





peat ”: an Oratorio. The Words selected 
e Rev. F. T. CUSINS. The Music composed by W. G. 
cUsINS” At at the Gloucester Musical Festival, September 7. 
8vo. pa Boge om Se net; cloth boards, 68. net. 
wane Cock & Co. 62 and 63, New Bond- street; and Cramer, 
ood & Co. 


UR RIVER.” A Practical Suggestion to 
Shi British Patriots. By a COLONIAL BRITON. Price One 
ng. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 








CHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





New Novel by Ouida. 


FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida. 


3 vols a [Ready. 


CHapMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Gladiators.’ 


SARCHEDON: 


MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Gladiators.’ 3 vols. 


a Legend of the Great Queen. 


By G. J. Whyte 


(Ready. 


From the TIMES. 


**€ Sarchedon’ will be found most agreeable reading. 


It abounds with glorious interiors and pageants ; the characters are 


well contrasted and vigorously drawn ; the story is full of action, and concludes with a free distribution of happiness and doom.” 
CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





FOR VERY LIFE. By Hamilton Marshall. 


2 vols. 


CuaPMan & HALtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ORIEL: a Study in 1870. With Two Other Poems. 


KENWARD, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The STORY of the COMMUNE. 


from the Pall Mall Gazette, with Original Matter. Price 1s. 


By James 
[Ready. 


By a Communalist. Reprinted 


[Immediately. 


CuapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
DENE HOLLOW: a Novel. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. 21s. 
THE 


ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH 
LADIES 


IN THE WAR OF 1870. 





Now ready, in large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING 
THE SIEGE. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“ One of the best siege journals we have met with. It abounds with 
the results of acute observation, is sparkling, satirical without being 
eynical, and not overladen with private theories of the writer. Want 
of space forbids us to do full justice to the rare merits of the book, but 


we must beg our readers to obtain it, and judge for themselves.” 
A m. 





In 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A VINDICATION OF LADY BYRON. 


“ A book which must be consulted by all who may be led to fathom 
the truth of this sad story.”— Notes and Queries. 





In 8vo. 78. 6d 


PICTURES OF PARIS, IN SIEGE 
AND REVOLUTION. 


By an AMERICAN LADY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. 


Reprinted, by Permission, from the Times. 








8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
At all Libraries. 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 3 vols. 


A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of 


the Year 1848. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 2 vols. 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 


3 vols. 


SISTER MAY. By the Author of ‘My 


Insect Queen,’ &c. 3 vole. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
3 vols. 

“ This story exhibits all those merits which have placed its authors 
in the front rank of historical novelists. The same charm of style, 
the same buoyancy of narrative, the same skilful blending of fiction 
with history, the same touches of humour and pathos, which were 
salient features of their previous works, are conspicuous in this ; while 
in point of local colour and picturesqueness, and the vivid portrayal 
of the scenery and incidents of country life, it is second to none in the 


long series which has made their collaboration famous.” 
Saturday Review. 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. 3 vols. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 


3 vols. 





RicHaRD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 
BEUGNOT, Minister of State under NAPOLEON I. Edited from 
te French, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ &. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“Count Beugnot’s own personal story is quite as interesting as that 

of the nation in which he counted for something under every régime 

His gn ee nee memoirs are more lively than apy French stories 

of his conte eperares ame published. In interest they sagpens 

Augeard’s ‘ Mémoires Sécrets.” Count Beugnot's Memoirs. 

are more attractive than those of Malouet. The ilustrations of ‘life 

po yh yee bosom alley contain are by far the most amusing portions 

0 

“Count Beugnot wasakeen observer of men. He was on terms of 

equal intimacy with celebrities of the most opposite characters and 

_- —with Madame de Lamotte and Madame Roland, with 

ecker and Danton, with Napoleon and Louis yt The interest of 

these memoirs is very considerable.”— Pall Mal te. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 
EGWICE, the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. vols. large post, with Portrait, 24s. 
“The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and Letters’ is 
derived almost entirely — anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains a very large and amusing 
store. His fellow- pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous 
engraver, has put the materials before us together with much skill and 
a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which Bewick made 
of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg. Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear.”—A thenaum. 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR be- 
tween FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
one of the Special Correspondents of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 308, 

“ Mr. Forbes’s book is an ates valuable contribution to the 

literature of the war.”—Athene 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION to the QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION, 


“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”— Times. 


TURKISH HAREMS and CIRCAS- 
SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. SECOND 
EDITION, 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 

“Mrs. Harvey’s book gives us an account of one of the most de- 
lightful and romantic voyages that ever was made.”— Times. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 8vo. 158. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
MAGGIE’S SECRET. By Mary 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 2 vols. 2is. 


The MORRICES; or, the DOUBTFUL 
pannises. iv G. T. LOWTH, Author of ‘ Around the 


The HOUSE of PERCIVAL. By the 


Rev. JOHN C. BOYCE, M.A. Oxon. 3 vols. 


SUN and SHADE. By the Author of 
*URSULA’S LOVE STORY, &c. 3 vols. 
** A very clever novel.”— Messenger 
“ An interesting story. It exhibits the merits of refined and easy 
language, natural delineation of the manners of social life, and insight 
into the feelings and motives of mankind.”— Globe. 


ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 


** A tale of very great beauty.”—John Bull. 

“In every respect, whether of design, execution, or style, this novel 
will be found up to the uirements of a story of its class. Art and 
artists and artistes are dealt with by a cunning hand and sympathetic 
mind. On the portrayal of the heroine great pains have been bestowed ; 
the creation is ——_ and the working out of the character is skilful 

and a ly interesting.” — Post. 

“ The interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly s muraioné. pene 
strength of the book lies in the analysis of character.” 


MALVINA. By H. Sutherland 


EDWARDS. 3vols. 


**A charming story. It is wonderfully entertaining me - 
Gra tc. 


“There can be little doubt that this novel will be readily nda RY 
by the readers of fiction. od a. its story, and its treatment are 
of the kind which was to ted from a capable and practised 
ee the gradual evelvement of the plot is ingenious and well 
executed.”— Post. 


SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’. 3 vols. 

“*Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the characteristics of a successful 
novel. The plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, 
and the characters various and forcibly described.” — Atheneum. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has a place of her own among the best novelists of 
the day. She keeps up the reader’s interest saecy the first page to the 
last. * Squire Arden’ is very clever.”— Examine 


RESTORED. By the Author of ‘Son 


and HEIR,’ &c. 3 vols. 
k.”—8 


“ Nent 


‘his book is in all respects a noble one.”—John Bull. 


JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy 
in style.’’—Globe. 
The NEXT GENERATION. By John 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.”— Times. 


CHEAP EDITION of A BRAVE LADY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ zonF HALIFAX.’ Formi the New 
Volume of * HU RST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 
Price 5s. bound and Tilustrated. 

“A very came novel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, 








8 vols. 





tert 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


——e 


Just published, Part II. “ HEAT,” 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele- 


mentary Treatise By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Trans. 
lated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by Prof. EVERETT, 
D.C.L., of Queen’s College, Belfast. In Four Parts, medium 8yo, 

Illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. Part I. MECHANICS, 

HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS, price 4s. 6d. Part I. 
HEAT, price 4s. 6d. 

“ We have no work in our own scientific literature to be compared 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1871. | A legal duel between two country attorneys wholly unsuccessful attempt to revive the old 
results in the triumph of virtue, represented | descriptive romance of former days. 

LITERATURE by Mr. Blunt, over fraud, advised by Mr. Mr. Arnold has published a question in three 

Quillit; one lady (# ‘widow and past her} volumes to which we wish we could conscien- 

first youth) is.received into some convent or | tiously return an affirmative answer. Unfor- 

OVERS: AP SOR PEs. sisterhood and an unexciting tale is\ brought | tunately, a somewhat extended experience of 

‘i The House of Percival. By the Rev. J. C. | to # tranquil conclusion amid a sgund of | such vexate questiones, and some not obscure 
4 Boyce. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) .-~| marriage-bells, and with the sauction\of all | hints held out to us in the course of the 
“ The Agent of Broome Warren. 3 vols. (Bentley constituted ecclesiastical authorities. present volumes, leave no alternative but to 
[: & Son.) ss — oo. grees a eg rather en. aC Sy. with a Saveatie 
: stiff boo read, and a ve cult one appellation and (of course equally aristocratic 

- Is Lady Clara Dead# 3 vols. (Amnold.) criticize. In one respect, pra it possesses | animal passions is destined to return to life, 
‘. A Man of the People: a Tale of 1848. By great claims to commendation. — In variety of \ and trouble the course of other peoples’ true- 
ot MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. From the “am incident and intricacy of plot it rather resembles | love and the consciences of much-enduring 
iy by the Translator of ‘The Blockade.’ 2 vols. | the old-fashioned histories of the last century uy wifes for at least three volumes more. It 
(Bentley & Son.) than the very slight pieces of sentiment which | is, \nevertheless, on every ground, desirable 

The Nomads of the North : a Tale of Lapland. | form the basis of most modern novels. Its | that ‘our author should hide his own shame 

Translated from the Swedish of G. H. | composition must have demanded no slight | and at of his heroine in a timely if 
wd Mellin, by J. Lovel Hadwen. (Tinsley | fertility of invention and no ordinary amount | unlamemited grave, and not even for the sake 
2. Brothers. ) of labour. The enormous amount of evidence | of the deserted husband and the estimable 
sa Mr. Boycs, if we read his character aright, | required to clear up the mysterious tragedy | young lady whom he is pining to marry, 
ok is an excellent parish clergyman, of temperately | on which the complications of the plot depend, | should we desire the re-appearance of any of 
High Church views. We have, therefore, no | reminds us more of the labyrinthine details of | the personages concerned. As the siren whose 

ly- doubt that he has many most important | a recent cawse célébre than of the generally | crime gives the story all its interest is of 
concerns which must occupy all his attention, | needless perplexities which are deemed suffi- | course the central figure in the scene, a slight 

and leave little time for the lower aims of the | cient to postpone the happiness of predestined | abridgment of her description and exploits 

N aspirant to literary honours. His present | candidates for matrimony. Indeed, the intri- | will save our readers the trouble of perusing 
— venture in the field of fictitious literature is, | cacies of the trial, and the complete originality | the more detailed account of her. “One of 
we doubt not, a very imperfect criterion for | of the very whimsical and often impossible | her chief beauties, indeed her most perfect one, 

+ t the estimate of his mental powers. It would be | personages concerned, give an interest to the | was a figure neither tall nor short, slim nor 
; uncharitable to suppose that so excellent a man | book which it would not possess on the ground | stout, but so formed as to be perfection, a 

could ever have been really troubled by questions | of any higher merit ; for the style is laboured, | slender, white, beautifully shaped throat and 

0- of ecclesiastical millinery, or that one who can | and affects a kind of jocularity, which soon | small head; there ended her claims to classic 
ws bewail so feelingly the necessities of the too- | becomes wearisome: several of the incidents, | beauty, all the rest was a mass of incongruities, 
a prolific Fathers of the Church, could ever have | though in themselves well described, are pre- | yet making a tout ensemble most dangerously 
been exercised by the Roman heresy which | posterously improbable; some of the characters | lovely. . . . Coiffure, a work of art. . . . Eyes large 

restricts the Christian priest to celibacy. | —that of Cheek, the agent himself, and more | and dark, very so .. . little nose . . . ever- 

N Still less can we imagine that one to whom | notably that of Mrs. Bloomer—are unneces- | varying expression. . . . Her morning robe 
ER. the serious errors of mankind are doubtless | sarily coarse and repulsive; and the scene is | of pale blue muslin, which with its trimmings 
too familiar, would be inclined to fix the date | laid in a district unlike any we are acquainted | of lace must have cost a fortune, was simply 

7? of the downward progress of a profligate from | with in rural England. On the last head, | a morning dress, and therefore in keepin 
the hasty moment when he was induced by | however, our author has to some extent dis- | with the day and hour, namely, July the 10th, 

lewd companions to commence a game of | armed criticism, by choosing a period removed | 4°30 p.m.” ‘The same auspicious date, though 

VY: billiards in the small hours of a Sunday | from the present by some forty years,—a period | a rather later period in the day, was remarkable 
f the morning. That one of the ewe-lambs of the | which has certainly made enormous changes | for the following curious piece of grammar, 
flue flock, the pride and care of a shepherd of | in the face of the country. So, with a little | addressed by the demi-classical Clara to the 
the Anglican persuasion, should, in a moment | stretch of faith, we may accept as true the | admirer she picked up that afternoon: “Shall 

Site of misguided zeal, have “leapt the dyke” into | pictures of the dilapidated, disorderly village, | we go in the room now and listen to Miss 
bia a more widely accommodating fold, is, no | the gipsy-camps in the still wilder forest, the | Melville sing ‘Robert, toi que j’aime’?”— 
doubt, a discouragement worth recording by a | squireens and smugglers, the broken-down | “‘Can you ask?’ said Guy”; and from that 

faithful pastor ; yet, even for such a subject of | sporting parson, the decayed spinsters, and | moment the impressionable bachelor became 

uneasiness, a three-volume novel would seem | pot-valiant yeomanry. The greater difficulties | the slave of the married woman of thirty. The 

rather an unwieldy safety-valve. We are, | of communication in those days afford some | descent of Avernus is rendered exceptionally 

therefore, fairly at a loss to divine the | excuse, though not an altogether satisfactory | easy by the mental and physical charms of so 

teterrima causa of this outburst, or prophecy. | one, for the ignorance in which Lucy Longland | accomplished a mistress. What though Clara 

SH- It contains nothing but the slightly profes- | is left as to her father's existence, an ignorance | has a husband, tall, dark, and fine-looking — 
= ge sional topics which we have indicated to | of which the villainous agent makes use to main- | what though the mental equilibrium of an 
al. distinguish it from any other three volumes of | tain and increase his misused power over her. | earl is discomposed by his daughter’s disgrace? 
Rev. fictitious lore. Down to the very baronet, | The character of Mrs. Toogood, the injudicious | “The reader must make excuses for Guy’s 
RY common to all novels, it pursues the beaten | Lady Bountiful of the village, is exaggerated | passion, remembering that he was of a very 
ny track of such productions; and though the | and absurd at any time or under any circum- | impulsive nature, and had never been in love 
style, as one might expect, is everywhere that | stances ; the whole episode of Miss Penelope’s | before; added to which Lady Clara was his 

t been of an educated gentleman, no special qualifi- | love-atfair is coarsely drawn and anything but | ideal of womanly beauty.” So a very common- 
cations are evident which might tempt a | humorous; and Capt. Cox’s attempt at abduc-| place piece of treachery is perpetrated, the 

TY- venture so gratuitous. Sir Lionel Grey, the | tion involves many absurdities. We incline | actors in which live more or less agreeably in 
boss billiard-player above mentioned, sets up a| to think the Vicar’s expedition to France, | Italy, till a Deus ex machind is provided in the 
. supposititious heir to certain estates to spite | though improbable and bzzarre in itself, the | person of a mysterious pretender to Guy 
withio his wife’s relations. He is punished by the | narrative of Mr. Cheek’s trial, and the descrip- | Challon’s estates, who persuades the former 
loss of much worldly substance, and the less | tion of Lady Goldfield, are the best-written | owner of his superior claim, and steps with 

MO- serious ruin of his mental faculties. Mean- | pieces of the book ; while in other portions a | much ease into the possession of both the 
pridged while the real heir, who has been living in his | great deal is lost by ill-judged attempts to | lands and the lady. Some less important 
enovel enemy’s house as tutor to the changeling, has | be facetious. We willingly acknowledge, how- | characters are treated in a conventional style, 
ciation won the affections of the baronet’s daughter, in | ever, that the work exhibits throughout unusual | especially a Miss Clapperclaw, who is set up 
- spite of some lukewarm rivalry on the part | vigour, and an exemplary forbearance from | to be insulted in the unchivalrous manner in 
of the estimable young clergyman who has | everything morbid and unwholesome ; and that | which elderly maiden ladies are now-a-days 

“opinions” on the celibacy of the priesthood. | our author deserves much credit for a not | usually treated; and all parties are left in 
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state of expectant confusion on Lady Clara’s 
temporary disappearance. To use the author's 
ewn expression, “seldom or ever” has it been 
our fortune to read so utterly worthless a 
novel, and never have we been less inclined to 
look forward with patience to a sequel. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian give us, in the 
atory called ‘A Man of the People,’ an account 
ef the Revolution of 1848 from the point of 
view of one who took no small part init. Jean 
Pierre Clavel, the hero of the book, is a 
journeyman cabinet-maker in Paris. He has 
come to the capital from Saverne, where his 
youth was spent ; and the workshop in which 
he finds employment almost immediately upon 
his arrival, is one of those places in which the 
revolutionary spirit was nurtured by hot dis- 
eussion and made ripe for an outbreak. Jean 
Pierre himself is an apt pupil. His indepen- 
dent spirit has shown itself from the very 
earliest days at school, when he fought his 
way up in spite of numbers,—during his 
apprenticeship, when he fell with fury on a 
man who was a head taller than himself,—in 
his youth, when he refused the gifts of the 
relations who had once disowned him. Honest, 
frank-hearted, and hard-working, Jean Pierre 
is naturally a favourite with all classes, and he 
earns the regard of his teacher at school, of 
his masters when he goes out to work, of 
friends both at Saverne and Paris, and of all 
who read the story. With such earnestness 
as his enlisted in the revolutionary cause, it 
does not seem strange that the fabric of the 
French monarchy should have crumbled so 
quickly, or that the resistance on the part of 
those in power should have been so half-hearted. 
But we must remember that Jean Pierre tells 
his own story, and sees other people through 
his own eyes. It is in this that the skill of 
the authors is chiefly shown. They do not 
recount great events, but place us in the midst 
ef them. We never hear what has been done, 
but we see what is doing. We are told nothing 
about the actors, but each one makes himself 
known to us in his own way. 

The process of forming an acquaintance 
with such characters as Jean Pierre, is more 
pleasant than that of observing them when 
they are in the midst of action and excite- 
ment ; and the quiet scenes of Saverne life are 
more interesting than the tumult of the Revo- 
lution. When Jean Pierre is first taken up 
by Madame Balais after his own relations have 
abandoned him,—when he climbs the long 
flights of stairs in the old-fashioned house 
which is to be his home,—when he masters 
his alphabet by great efforts, and is all the 
keener in his enjoyment of one day’s holiday 
in the week,~—when he puts his whole energies 
into the work he is learning under the quaint 
old cabinet-maker,—a series of delightful 
pictures is unrolled before our eyes. No 
wonder that Jean Pierre himself looked back 
with regret upon that life from the narrow 
streets of Paris, remembering his runs through 
the long grass and his swims in the clear stream 
under the leaves. No wonder that it was 
difficult for him to tear himself away from 
good old Madame Balais, who had been a 
mother to him,—from M. Nivoi, his kind master, 
—from the many friends of his youth,—from 
Annette, his old playmate and his present love. 
We turn to them again -with unsated interest 
when the story breaks off abruptly, and we 
hope that when the thread of it is resumed, as 





the authors promise, they will not lose sight 
of our favourites. 

The “Nomads of the North” are the Laps 
who wander with their reindeer over the high 
table-lands of Sweden and Norway. There is 
no lack of incident or adventure in the story 
of their lives; but that story is told in an 
absurdly inflated style, which is too faithfully 
followed in the translation. The author has 
strung together a certain number of episodes 
which are characteristic of the habits of the 
Laps, but there is a want of unity in his 
workmanship. His characters are not consis- 
tent with themselves—they act by fits and 
starts, just as it suits their author; and they 
always seem to be moved by a desire of illus- 
trating their national customs rather than by 
anything in harmony with their own nature. 
This may be partly owing to the author’s 
inability to draw character, and partly also to 
the mental peculiarities of the Laps, who no 
doubt differ in many respects from more civi- 
lized races. Yet we can hardly understand 
how such differences would explain the strange 
phenomenon presented by the hero of the story, 
who being in every way superior to the rest 
of his tribe, having been educated in the house 
of a Swedish pastor, and being well acquainted 
with the Bible, commits a deliberate murder 
for no apparent object. If this was the only 
incident in the book which puzzled us, we 
might be more disposed to trust to the author's 
accuracy of observation; but whenever he deals 
with motives he shows the same uncertainty. 
In the first chapter we have a body of Laps 
pursuing a notorious robber, and, on coming up 
with him, not only allowing him to escape 
unmolested after he has killed one of their 
number, but taking charge of his son whom 
he has brought up to his own pursuits. What- 
ever may be the value of the story as a picture 
of life in Lapland, and a collection of scenes 
of some spirit, we cannot accept it as a truth- 
ful index to the national character. 








PASCAL. 

Pascal : Texte Primitif des Lettres Provinciales, 
d’aprés un exemplaire in-4° (1656-1657), oa 
se trouvent des corrections en écriture du 
temps. kd. publiée par M. A. Lesieur, et 
contenant, outre des corrections, toutes les 
variantes des éditions postérieures. (Ha- 
chette & Co.) 

How astonished Pascal would be if he could 

see the sumptuous edition of the ‘ Lettres Pro- 

vinciales’ which is now lying open on our 
desk! With what feelings of admiration he 
would turn to it from the rough, imperfect, 
clumsy pamphlets printed by stealth in the 
cellars of the Collége d’Harcourt, and distri- 
buted sub rosd for fear of the Jesuits! And 
yet, notwithstanding all the splendours of 
modern typography and the resources of mo- 
dern criticism, we must own frankly that to 

Messrs. Hachette’s magnificent quarto we prefer 

the octavo edition of 1659, faulty as it is, 

and especially the original brochures which 
appeared in 1656 and 1657; for with these 
early monuments of Pascal's genius is associated 
one of the noblest efforts made in defence 
of truth, and they remind us that the battle 
waged against Jesuitism by Louis de Montalte 
had to be fought under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. 

Our readers will remember, no doubt, that 
the emendations introduced nearly thirty years 





ago in the text of Pascal’s works from an atten- 
tive study of the author’s MSS. referred chiefly 
to the ‘Pensées.’ It was only natural that 
such should be the case. The ‘Provinciales’ 
being a strictly prohibited book during the 
seventeenth century, no disputes could possibly 
arise about the various readings of this or that 
edition; and no French critic who valued his 
liberty would have dared even to suggest that 
the pirated reprints published by the Cologne 
or Amsterdam booksellers did not always 
produce the ipsissima verba of the original. 
Now, however, a better state of things has 
come to pass: no one cares about Fathers 
Bauny, Suarez, or Escobar; and although 
morality is still very far from what we hope it 
will be some day, yet the struggle is no longer 
carried on within the narrow boundaries of 
Jansenism. 


The ‘ Lettres Provinciales’ may be appre- 
ciated by us as a purely literary work, and it 
is from the point of view of literature alone 
that M. A. Lesieur has prepared himself for the 
discharge of his editorial duties. We need 
scarcely say that the result has been most 
successful. 

Pascal’s brilliant controversial pamphlets 
met at once with an amount of popularity 
which the state of religious feeling in France 
at the time when they first appeared sufficiently 
justifies. Besides the various editions published 
under the author’s superintendence, reprints 
more or less faulty were issued abroad, by 
booksellers who heeded little the laws of copy- 
right, and who were glad enough to show both 
to the Arminians and the Gomarists how free- 
dom of thought fared in the dominions of His 
most Christian Majesty. The copy from which 
the present edition has been given is particu- 
larly valuable, because it contains marginal 
notes written by a contemporary of Pascal. 
Let us quote here a passage from M. Lesieur’s 
Preface :— 


“Notre précieux exemplaire in-4° parait avoir 
été la base ou l'une des bases de I’édition in-8° de 
1659. Cette édition contient environ 285 legons 
qui différent plus ou moins du texte primitif. De 
ces 285 lecons, il y en a 97 qu’on peut lire dans 
les notes marginales de notre exemplaire in-4°. Si 
Yauteurinconnu decescorrections lesavait transcrites 
purement et simplement d’aprés un exemplaire 
imprimé de 1659, au lieu de les tirer de son propre 
fonds, il est probable qu’elles seraient sans rature. 
Or iln’en est point ainsi. Dans la 7° Provinciale, par 
exemple, le texte original porte: ‘Ce n’est pas 1a 
proprement permettre le duel. Au contraire, il 
évite de dire que c’en soit un, pour rendre la chose 
permise, tant il la croit défendue.’ Notre correcteur 
anonyme, qui n’était pas sans doute satisfait de 
cette legon, veut lamodifier. Il écrit d’abord: ‘Ce 
n’est pas ]& proprement permettre le duel. Aw con- 
traire, il croit la chose tellement défendue.....- ‘ 
puis, se ravisant, il efface cette premiére correction 
et y substitue celle-ci: ‘il le croit tellement défendu 
que, pour le rendre permis, il évite de dire que 
cen soit un,’ lecon qu’on retrouve textuellement 
dans l’édition in-8° de 1659, et dans toutes les 
éditions suivantes qui l’ont copiée. Ce n’est pas 
tout. Si notre inconnu a jugé A propos de modifier 
97 passages sur 285 qui n'ont pas échappé a la 
critique de l’édition du 1659, il a soin d’en laisser 
188 intacts, c'est a dire, qu’il a désavoué 181 cor- 
rections sur 285. Pour compensation, il a modifié 
96 passages auxquels ni l’édition de 1659, ni aucun 
autre n’ont jamais songé. Ces corrections lui ont 
cofité quelque peine, car elles sont souvent re- 
touchés, Pascal et ses amis n’ont pas cru devoir 
les admettre. Nous les inscrivons fidélement au 
bas de la page & laquelle elles se rapportent. Elles 
sont complétement inédites.” 
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Such, in a few words, is the history of 
M. Lesieur’s annotated copy of the ‘Lettres 
Provinciales.’ We are not told anything 
about its origin, but there can be no doubt 
that it is a bibliographical curiosity, and we 
are glad that the marginal readings it contains 
are now published. Our critic has added 
much to the value of his undertaking by giving 
us, so to say, a fac-simile of the first quarto 
edition together with the varie lectiones of all 
the succeeding ones. He has also consulted 
the Latin translation which Nicole brought 
out in 1658 under the title, ‘ Ludovici Mont- 
altis Litteree Provinciales de Morali et Politica 
Jesuitarum disciplina & Willelmo Wendrockio 
Saliburgensi Theologo, @ Gallica in Latinam 
Linguam translate, et Theologicis Notis illus- 
trate.’ This version is of great literary merit, 
and it enables us besides to determine a few 
bibliographical questions connected with the 
French original. Thus, in the first Provincial 
Letter, Pascal is made to say by modern 
editors, “ Vous le direz (the expression pouvoir 
prochain), ou vous serez hérétique, et M. 
Arnauld aussi; car nous sommes le plus grand 
nombre ; et, s'il est besoin, nous ferons venir 
tant de Cordeliers que nous l’emporterons. Je les 
viens de quitter sur cette derniére raison.” Now 
Wendrock (Nicole) translates the last clause of 
this sentence in the following manner: “ Hic 
illos tam solidé ratione utentes reliqui” ; and 
if we look at the quarto edition of 1657, we 
find the words, “Je les viens de quitter sur 
cette solide ravson.” 

Again (second Provincial Letter), we are 
aceustomed to read: “Sil’on ne vous servoit 
a table que deux onces de pain et un verre d’eau 
par jour, seriez vous content de votre prieur qui 
vous diroit que cela seroit suffisant pour vous 
nourrir, sous prétexte qu’avec autre chose qu'il 
ne vous donneroit pas, vous auriez tout ce qui 
vous seroit nécessaire pour vous nourrir?” 
Nicole translates the first pour vous nourrtr by 
ad lautissimum prandium, takes no notice of 
the second, and leaves untranslated a table and 
par jour. Accordingly we once more turn to 
the quarto, and we find, “ Sil’on ne vous servoit 
adiner....unverred’eau, seriez-vouscontent.... 
seroit nécessaire pour bien diner ?” In the third 
Provincial the quarto editions say: “ La vérité 
est si délicate que, st pew guon s’en retire, on 
tombe dans l’erreur; mais cette erreur est si 
déliée que, sans méme s’en élotgner, en se trouve 
dans la vérité. Il n’y a qu’un point impercep- 
tible entre cette proposition (Arnauld’s propo- 
sition) et la foi.” Now, there exists a quarto 
copy of the same letter, printed separately, 
which gives the entire quotation, as we have 
just transcribed it, with the exception that, 
instead of the words entre cette proposition et 
la fot, the printer has put, entre la vérité et la fot ; 
thisisevidently a blunder, and it proves that seve- 
ral quarto editions of the ‘ Lettres Provinciales ’ 
were published from time to time. In the first 
duodecimo edition of 1657 the misprint was 
carefully corrected; the octavo of 1659 sup- 
pressed the entire beginning of Pascal’s dis- 
cussion, and commenced the sentence at the 
words, Il n’y a qu’un point imperceptible entre 
cette proposition et la fot,” adopting the reading 
which we find in M. Lesieur’s quarto copy and 
in the first duodecimo of 1657. The second 
duodecimo, on the other hand, followed by all 
the reprints published since the year 1659, gives 
the passage as follows: “La vérité est si 
délicate que pour peu qu’on s’en retire, on tombe 





dansI’erreur ; mais cette erreur est si déliée que, 
pour peu qu'on sen éloigne, on se trouve dans 
la vérité. Il n’y a qu’un point imperceptible 
entre cette proposition et la foi.” Nicole seems 
almost to have anticipated the scruples of the 
1659 editor, for in his Latin translation (1658) 
he, too, strikes his pen through the opening 
clause of Louis de Montalte’s phrase, and gives 
us the version merely of the concluding words: 
Il ny a quun point imperceptible entre cette 
proposition et la fot. “Inter fidem et hane 
Arnaldi periodum individuus quidam limes sic 
oculis inconspicuus ut merito....” But our 
readers will no doubt regret, together with 
M. Lesieur and ourselves, that the excellent 
piece of humour, sans méme s’en éloigner, on se 
trouve dans la vérité, should have been altered 
into pour peu qu’on sen élotgne, on se trouve 
dans la vérité. 

The remark that the French classics of the 
seventeenth century require to be carefully 
compared with the original MSS. has now 
become quite commonplace; but although 
Messrs. Cousin and Faugére set the example 
by publishing thetrue text of Pascal’s ‘Pensées,’ 
it is somewhat singular that the ‘ Lettres Pro- 
vinciales’ had remained hitherto neglected. 
We know, indeed, that M. Faugére was engaged 
in preparing for Messrs. Hachette’s ‘Grands 
Ecrivains de la France’ an edition of the great 
Port-Royalist philosopher, and now that the 
war with Prussia is over this splendid collection 
will no doubt be resumed ; at the same time M. 
Lesieur has in the case of the Provincial Letters 
considerably facilitated the work of his confrére, 
and unless fresh MS. documents are discovered 
M. Faugére will have scarcely anything to do, 
except to reprint the volume we are now 
reviewing, adding a biographical chapter, a few 
notes and an index. 

The attempts made by purists to correct the 
style of Pascal and, in point of fact, to tame it 
down, remind us how entirely the illustrious 
author of the ‘ Lettres Provinciales’ stands by 
himself amongst the /ittérateurs who belonged 
to the Jansenist school. If you utter the two 
words style Janséniste you immediately conjure 
up a kind of writing which is the very oppo- 
site of the terseness, the eloquence, and the 
pungent wit which characterize Pascal. Long 
periods, sentences elaborately constructed occur 
at once ; nothing striking, nothing coming up 
to the tone of sharp and brilliant discussion ; 
the imagination of the reader remains unmoved, 
and the monotony of the same arguments 
repeated ad nauseam is never relieved by a 
single metaphor. Turn over, if you have the 
patience to do so, Arnauld’s ponderous quartos, 
open the letters of Saint Cyran, and there you 
have the style Janséniste in all its native 
dryness. The Jesuits had made the same remark 
long ago, and although we are scarcely justified 
in registering their opinion against such decided 
adversaries as ces Messieurs de Port-Royal, 
yet the critiques of Father Daniel and Father 
Vavassor, referring as they do to mere ques- 
tions of style, are perfectly true. Most persons 
who know anything of French literature have 
read Daniel’s ‘ Entretiens de Cléante et d’Eudoxe 
sur les Lettres Provinciales’ (1694) ; but few 
would suspect that one of the best appreciations 
of the Port-Royalists as writers is to be found 
in Vavassor’s ‘ Dissertatio de Libello Supposi- 
titio, ad Antonium Arnaldum.’ “Gentlemen,” 


said the Jesuit father, “you have no idea of. 


what a short, terse phrase really is: quid 





coesim sit, quid membratim dicere.” Well, 
this reproach, exactly applicable to Arnauld 
and Le Maitre, is quite meaningless when we 
think of Pascal—the Pascal of the Provincial’ 
Letters. Nothing is less Jansenist than his’ 
style ; and the critics who, like Father Daniel, 
endeavoured to bring in against Louis de 
Montalte the same bill which was true with 
respect to the learned but dull author of the 
‘Traité de la fréquente Communion,’ ended 
by making themselves ridiculous. The chief 
merit of the ‘Lettres Provinciales’ is, that they 
interested the whole community in a question 
originally supposed to concern theologians 
alone, and by shifting adroitly the ground 
of the dispute so as to embrace the everlasting 
axioms of morality and virtue, they enlisted 
against the Jesuits all those who love the truth. 

We may just notice, before we conclude 
this review, that the accuracy of Pascal's 
quotations has often been challenged, and that 
he is still represented by many friends of the 
Jesuits as being not only extremely unfair, 
but also scandalously and consciously apt to 
deal in garbled extracts from works on casuistry. 
We grant that in composing his ‘ Lettres Pro- 
vinciales’ Pascal frequently trusted either to 
his memory or to his friends for the passages 
upon which he grounded his arguments; but 
the blunders of which he was guilty are merely 
of a verbal character, and such as would 
searcely have been noticed in the writings of 
any other author. 








History of Plymouth, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By R. N. Worth 
(Plymouth, Brindon & Son.) 

Wuat Longfellow has said of Plymouth is 
very true, “It is a notable old town.” Any 
visitor who walks through our London Guild- 
hal!, and just looks up at the stalwart, not te 
say sacred, figures of Gog and Magog, has the 
first chapter of the history of Plymouth before 
his eyes. Sacred figures, do we say? One of 
them is an impostor, perhaps both are. Gog 
and Magog only delude the denizens of Cock- 
ayne. The figures are Goetmagog and Corinzeus. 
When the first Trojan visitors to Britain were 
at what was afterwards Plymouth, they held 
a sort of pic-nic, at which they were attacked 
by the aboriginal giants. The Trojan Corinzus 
had rather a liking for a struggle with Titans. 
He accordingly attacked Goetmagog, who was 
twelve cubits high, and could pull up old oaks 
like young hazel wands. The giant gave the 
Trojan a hug which broke his ribs, but 
Corinzeus won the victory by hurling the rib- 
breaker over the rocks, whereby he was slain. 
If this story be not true, why was the Hoe 
once called Lam-Goemagot? We would not 
presume to answer, any more than we should 
to conjecture how these early combatants got 
from Plymouth to their elevation among the 
gas-lights of Guildhall. 

All Plymouth history starts from them, but 
we are not required to believe in the legend 
as fact. To our thinking, the most remarkable 
thing connected with the town is, that a 
history of it was never before published. 
Mr. Worth is known as the historian of Devon- 
port. He has done well in accomplishing the 
present work. Of course, there have been 
local guides, and notices in county histories ; 
but a volume of upwards of three hundred 
pages, devoted to the real and progressive 
history of Plymouth, has now for the first 
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time appeared. The book, modest, unassum- 
ing, and of much value to general as well 
as particular readers, reflects great credit on 
the author. No point in Plymouth history 
has escaped him. The old town, its old times, 
its old glories, live again in the pleasant details 
of this book. We again see the congregation 
ef St. Andrews rushing forth joyously in the 
midst of a sermon to welcome the return of 
Drake from one of those expeditions which 
made the name of Englishmen more significant 
than welcome over a good part of the world. 
In a history agreeably told, like the one before 
us, the reader contracts an affection for the 
people: his sympathies go with them. For 
eur parts, we cannot read that “in 1537, 
Henry Harfam, ‘custumer of Plymouth,’ was 
executed at Tyburn,” without a sort of com- 
passion for him ; especially as he had to come 
so far for such a very disagreeable purpose. 
When Mr. Worth adds that “why Harfam 
was executed does not appear,” we give him 
the benefit of the obscurity, and shall hold 
him innocent till some future historian can show 
the contrary. It is to the credit of Plymouth 
that, throughout the wars of King and Parlia- 
ment, it stuck to the side it at first espoused, 
and from the beginning to the end of the 
struggle was thoroughly Puritan. No other De- 
vonshire borough displayed the same stead fast- 
ness. Cornwall, however, was as continuously 
Royal. It was at Plymouth, too, that William 
the Third found his first adherents. In fact, 
most of the memorabilia of Plymouth have an 
honourable aspect. Its commercial history is 
as entertaining as its political and social 
history ; and we do not know that a holiday- 
maker can do better than put Mr. Worth’s 
book in his portmanteau, go down to Plymouth 
by the express, and read on the Hoe, at early 
hours, such as the Emperor of Brazil approves 
and practices, this local history, which is so 
creditable to the industry and ability of its 
author, Mr. Worth. 








An Eastern Love-Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a 
Buddhistic Legend. Rendered, for the first 
time, into English Verse, from the Sinhalese 
Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottila, by 
Thomas Steele. (Triibner & Co.) 

TRANSLATIONS of Oriental works are seldom 

popular with English readers. There is much in 

the style ofall Eastern writings—their prolixity, 
their bombast, and their constant repetitions— 
which is repugnant to those accustomed to the 
concise and more matter-of-fact productions of 

European authors. But though such works 

ean never be generally popular, there is always 

a small section of the public to whom literal 

translations from Eastern languages are both 

interesting and of value. To them, the exact- 
ness of the translations is all-important, and 
free renderings are abhorrent. The one aim 
of translators, therefore, should be to reproduce 
the works of their authors as literally as 
possible. Unfortunately, however, they too 
often seek to obtain for their books a vague 
popularity, by attempting to adapt to the taste 
of their countrymen works which entirely 
depend on their Eastern character for the 
interest they possess; and thus, while they fail 
to catch the general public, they lose the 
support of those who are really interested in 

Oriental literature. Mr. Steele is one of these 

offenders against his own interest and correct 

taste; and, while we cannot but admire the 





courage of a translator who has succeeded in 
putting into verse a Buddhist legend consisting 
of 687 stanzas, we can neither applaud the 
wisdom of the attempt nor congratulate him 
on the success of his labours. 

The ‘ Kusa Jatakaya’ is a poem founded on 
a prose legendin the ‘ Pansiyapanas Jatakapota,’ 
or ‘Book of the Five-hundred-and-fifty Births,’ 
in which the adventures of the Bodisat during 
his life on earth as Kusa, Emperor of Jambud- 
wipa, are recounted. There are many points 
of interest in the work; constant references 
are to be found in its pages to Aryan traditions 
and incidents, and the leading tenets of 
Buddhistic faith are truthfully illustrated. 
This, however, makes the freeness of Mr. 
Steele’s translation the more to be regretted, 
especially as his poetic powers are not of the 
highest order. As an instance of this, we may 
quote his account of how King Kusa, in a pre- 
vious state of existence, took food, of which he 
believed his sister, Prabavati, had unjustly 
defrauded him, from the begging-bowl of Pase- 
muni, in these words :— 

Then off he ran in eager chase : into the begging bowl 

Of Pasemuni, hands he thrust, [nor could himself 
control !] 

The cakes he snatched from him, on whom they were 
as gifts bestowed ; 

And on a selfsame spot he stood: [he stood upon the 
road |. 

Prabavati, we are told, horrified at the deed, 
supplied the good man with another batch of 
cakes ; and King Kusa, having repented of his 
anger, restored the food he had snatched away. 
Pasemuni being thus pacified, the brother and 
sister besought him to grant them their hearts’ 
desires in the next stage of their existences. 
To this he acceded, making King Kusa, how- 
ever, the reverse of beautiful for ever. On 
this Mr. Steele remarks— 

Thus by the meritorious deeds they wrought it did 
occur : 

According to the prayers preferred, it chanced to him 
and her, 

And Prabavati afterwards [endowed with magic grace], 

And princely Kusa, far renowned, were born of royal 
race. 

Know ye, O sages, that the face of Kusa was so grim 

And — foul, because he took the cakes from 

im, 

High Pasemuni, angrily, with passion hot and high 

[Such deeds of passion never may pass unrequited by]. 

Our readers will probably be satisfied with 
these specimens of Mr. Steele’s poetic style. 
At the end of the volume he gives us a few 
specimens of Sinhalese stories, most of which 
will be recognized as old friends with new faces 
by readers who are conversant with the ‘Pancha 
Tantra.’ He does not, however, mention the 
authorities from which he derived them, and 
thus diminishes the interest with which they 
would otherwise be received by students of 
comparative mythology. 








NEW LATIN GRAMMARS, 


The Public School Latin Grammar, 
mans & Co.) 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A. Part I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE first of these two works is complete: a 

closely-printed small octavo, of more than 500 

pages. Only the first part of Mr. Roby’s work 

has yet been published: the second part will 
contain the Syntax, and we hope it will soon 
appear. What we have already is what used 
to be called Accidence. Mr. Roby divides his 


(Long- 





subject into three books: on Sound, on In- 
flexions, and on Word-Formation. We propose 
to consider only this portion of the two Gram- 
mars in the present review. 

One of the principal novelties in these two 
Grammars is the preliminary discussion of the 
Latin sounds; their nature, changes, and rela- 
tion to those of other languages. This had not 
been done before even by writers who were 
well qualified to do so. Prof. Key, in his 
excellent Grammar,—the first which introduced 
into England the crude-form system, which has 
been followed with slight modifications by all 
subsequent authors,—was apparently content 
to have treated the subject in his ‘ Alphabet,’ 
&c. ; and Dr. Donaldson no doubt considered 
that enough was given in the ‘ Varronianus.’ 
But in each of the Grammars before us the 
history of the Latin sounds is recognized—as 
it ought undoubtedly to be—as a separate 
division of the subject. In ‘The Public School 
Grammar,’ the first part is on Etymology, and 
occupies 247 pages; then comes Syntax, in 
about 200 more; an admirable treatise on 
Prosody, by Prof. Munro, and a very useful 
little Appendix on the external relations of 
Latin, occupies the rest of the book. That 
part which deals with Etymology is subdivided 
into Phonology, or Sound-lore ; and Morphology, 
or Word-lore. But the Phonology only occu- 
pies about seventeen pages, whilst Mr. Roby’s 
book on Sound contains a hundred; and a 
Preface and Appendix on the same subject 
contain about sixty-five more. The ‘‘Sound- 
lore,” however, of ‘The PublicSchool Grammar’ 
is very good, and really contains in its small 
compass all the more important phonetic laws. 
The scale of vowel strength which is given 
(a, 0, ¢, u, 2, from strongest to weakest) differs 
from that given by Corssen, and ordinarily 
received, in which « is regarded as stronger 
than e. No doubt e often passes into w, as in 
pulsus from pel, or documentum from doce, 
under the assimilating force of a labial. On 
the other hand, w becomes e before 7 ; so that 
historically the precedence can hardly be given 
to either. But the Latin scale would seem to 
have followed closely the natural order of the 
production of the sounds along the palate ; and 
here u comes before e; so that on physiological 
grounds it might seem to be placed best after o. 

Mr. Roby’s book on Sound contains much 
more independent work. Not only is there a 
great deal of careful and able historical research, 
which often leads (in our judgment almost 
always rightly) to conclusions different from 
those ordinarily accepted; but Mr. Roby has 
also introduced physiology into grammar, not of 
course in the body of the work, where it would 
be out of place, but in an Appendix, where he 
has given quotations from the two highest 
English authorities, Mr. Alexander Ellis and 
Mr. Melville Bell. We hope that Mr. Roby’s 
use of Mr. Bell’s results will lead to a fuller 
recognition of their value. The study of Latin 
phonetics is thereby raised upon a wider basis: 
the changes of sound are rendered much more 
intelligible by reference, not merely to the 
equally isolated system and changes of some 
one other language, but to an alphabet which 
contains all the known powers of each letter 
in all varieties of human—or at least civilized 
—speech. Only in this way can we arrive at 
the probable sounds of the dead languages ; we 
see the number of sounds which are physically 
possible for each symbol, and then, by careful 
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examination of the general tendencies of 
phonetic change in the language, we can select 
the probable out of the possible sounds. Mr. 
Roby gives a full account of each of the Latin 
letters: he gives its probable nature, its 
“ position,” —¢. e., the place ina word where it 
can occur,—its “representation,” and its “ cor- 
respondence.” Under the first of these heads 
are given the substitutes which are found for the 
letter in Latin words transferred to foreign lan- 
guages, or the letters in borrowed words which 
it represented at Rome; the second gives us 
the form which the same word, common from 
the beginning to each language, will take in 
each. Thus, for example, p represents ¢ in 
purpura—a word borrowed from the Greek ; 
it corresponds to ¢ in ops compared with 
ddevos, each of which is from the same root, 
but has been modified in one or both of the 
two languages. It would have been better here 
if Mr. Roby had given a hint which language 
had varied in each case: the table is deceptive 
unless the phonetic laws of the Greek are 
known. A learner would think that p cor- 
responds to 7, , ¢, indifferently ; whereas 
the correspondence to z is regular, and 8 and 
¢ only appear when there has been a peculiar 
and rare change in the Greek. Still more 
illusory is the “ correspondence” of v to 8; for 
which are given, amongst others, the examples, 
voro, Bopd; volo, BovAopar. The history of 
the Greek £ is perfectly different in these two 
cases, and nothing is gained for the better 
understanding of either language by putting 
them together. We want under this head 
either something more or something less. 
Next we have the “substitution” which takes 
place for each letter in its own language ; its 
“influence” upon other sounds; its “ weak- 
ness” under their influence. Excepting the 
one head mentioned above, we think the whole 
account admirably clear and good. We do 
not quite see why the labials should have been 
taken first, and then the other letters, begin- 
ning with the gutturals, ¢.e., from the back of 
the mouth forwards. Such a scale should 
naturally end with labials. Gutturals, more- 
over, pass into labials historically ; so that the 
old order, by which labials are taken last, 
would seem best. Also we think there is suffi- 
cient evidence, by analogy, for the existence 
of a z (= soft s) in the old Latin—a sound, 
of course, quite distinct from the later bor- 
rowed z. In the Preface there are some splendid 
discussions on the history or pronunciation of 
sounds, with respect to which there is dif- 
ference of opinion amongst scholars, or where 
the writer had some new views to propound at 
length. The arguments are generally so con- 
densed that it is hardly possible to do more 
than to refer to them in a review ; especially 
we may mention the discussion on a supposed 
2sound of s, and another on the origin of ss, 
in both of which Mr. Roby successfully com- 
bats Corssen’s view ; and most especially those 
on the hard sound of ¢ and g before e and ¢,— 
which can now hardly be regarded as doubtful, 
—and on the sound of the v consonans, Mr. 
Roby’s arguments confirm, quite independently, 
those advanced by Prof. Munro in his ‘ Re- 
marks on Latin Pronunciation’ and on other 
occasions, and establish most conclusively that 
its sound was either the English w, or at least 
a true labial, and not the English labio-dental, 
v. The great difficulty—the only one which 
is really serious—that Latin v was represented 








by Greek £, has been disposed of most metho- 
dically. Mr. Roby has found, by actual reading 
of the Greek authors who had most to do with 
Roman words and matters, that the earlier 
Greek writers (as Polybius) used ov, and not 
B, regularly ; that the 8 begins to occur with 
greater frequency, according to the later date 
of the author; the ov and £ being about equal 
in Plutarch in the first century of our era. 
Now it is impossible to disconnect from this 
the fact (though Mr. Roby does not press it) 
that the passage of v into } in Latin itself was 
going on at this time regularly in the pro- 
vincial dialects, though more slowly at Rome ; 
and therefore this gradual increase of B in 
Greek writers is just what ought to be ex- 
pected. Lastly, Mr. Roby points out that the 
Greek 8 was, on any hypothesis, a labial, pro- 
duced by the two lips,—not like our v, a 
labio-dental, produced by the upper teeth and 
lower lip ; and therefore even this f is closer 
to our w, which is labial, than to our v, which 
is commonly supposed to represent the Latin ». 

Mr. Roby will probably be regarded as a 
heretic in that he departs from Priscian’s 
doctrine of the division of syllables ; holding, 
for example, that we should divide dig-nus, 
and not di-gnus. He believes that Priscian’s 
rule was borrowed from the Greek, and is 
contrary to the facts of the Latin language. 
We think he is quite right. Thus, he argues 
that a vowel is affected by a following con- 
sonant, as 7 or /, which surely proves that they 
were sounded together; that the same thing 
is shown by the “ compensation ” of lengthening 
a vowel for the loss of a following consonant, 
to which the vowel would have had no claim 
if the consonant had belonged to the following 
syllable. We think a further argument might 
be drawn from words like ignobilis: when a 
vowel preceded, the radical g could be sounded, 
which was lost otherwise (nobilis). Now the 
g would not have been heard in the one more 
than the other, if it had not belonged to the 7. 

The morphology of ‘The Public School 
Grammar,’ including Flexion, Derivation and 
Composition (if we except an Appendix on 
uses and idioms, chiefly of pronouns, pre- 
positions and particles), is about as long 
as Mr. Roby’s two books on Inflexions 
and Word-Formation. But Mr. Roby’s in- 
flexional book is relatively much shorter than 
the corresponding section of the other Grammar ; 
while the formative part is both relatively and 
absolutely much more considerable, containing 
about 130 pages to 18 of ‘The Public School 
Grammar.’ In fact, Mr. Roby has rigorously 
cut out of his inflexions everything which may 
not be strictly brought under that head. He 
gives first the inflexions of nouns in two classes, 
vowel and consonantal, including, under the 
second, the 7 and w stems, just as Curtius has 
done in his Greek Grammar. Under the vowel 
stems we get all pronouns (except the personal, 
which have a page to themselves), only allowing 
for their irregularities of inflexion, the result 
of their incessant use, which has worn off their 
terminations, and partly to their being in some 
cases older forms ; and at the end of the nouns, 
the adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions are 
taken, as being unquestionably inflexional 
forms of disused nominal bases. Numerals, 
degrees of comparison, «&c., are logically ex- 
cluded, and treated in appendices ; comparatives 
are also described in the formative book as 
nouns in -7ds, at page 349, and superlatives 





similarly at p. 275. Then come the verb 
inflexions, attached to the present, perfect, 
and supinestems. ‘The Public School Grammar’ 
adheres more closely to the received arrange- 
ment: it includes a list of words which have 
nothing to do with inflexion, but which are 
conveniently treated together with the history 
of the suffixes. It must be tried by the test 
of use which arrangement is practically the 
most convenient. We can imagine that for 
the verbs, that of ‘The Public School Grammar’ 
may be found preferable. The formative and 
the stem suffixes of verbs are so closely con- 
nected in character, that a separation of them 
is not required for convenience, though it may 
be desirable in a work which lays claim to an 
historical character. They are considered 
together in ‘The Public School Grammar,’ and 
the account of the verb is completed by giving 
the root, or “true stem,” as it is called. The 
Appendix on idioms also seems to us very good, 
and likely to be very useful. It often borders 
on the domain of syntax ; but here again con- 
venience in teaching will probably be attained 
by it. 

In the formative section Mr. Roby’s book 
undoubtedly bears off the palm. It very 
clearly sets forth the different methods of word- 
formation: reduplication, internal change (these 
two are very briefly handled, and indeed belong 
rather to works which profess to deal with 
etymology), the use of suffixes, and composi- 
tion. The last two are fully treated, much 
more fully than in any Grammar we have ever 
seen. Lists, “intended to be fairly complete,” 
are given of all derivations, arranged according 
to the letter which immediately precedes the 
stem-suftix,—or if there be no stem-suffix, the 
inflexional suffix. By a “stem-suffix” Mr. 
Roby means the vowels which distinguish the 
different classes of nouns, e.g., scrib-a, lup-o, 
&c.; while his “ derivative” suffixes are the 
letters which intervene between the stem suffix 
and the root, ¢.g., tur-m-a, ab-m-o, &c. In 
fact, he breaks up, for grammatical convenience, 
the class commonly called “ formative” suffixes 
into two parts: a division which is etymolo- 
gically untenable, and does not seem practi- 
cally necessary. It results, as Mr. Roby 
himself allows, in the classification together of 
nouns which are demonstrably formed by dif- 
ferent suffixes. Thus under “labial noun stems” 
we get together orbus and super-bus: the 
hyphen is Mr. Roby’s own, for of course he 
knows quite well that in orbus the 6 is radical, 
in superbus it belongs to the suffix : the first is 
formed by the suffix -o, the second by the suffix 
-bo. It may be replied, that if all nouns which 
were formed by the suffix o were put together, 
the list would be so large as to be practically 
useless, But we really do not see the use of 
putting together little lists of words which 
have no common suffix, when the very principle 
of arrangement is alphabetical order of deriva- 
tive suffixes. It is hardly too much to say 
that the more a student knows of etymology, 
the less useful will such lists be to him. The 
account of the fourth method, Composition, is 
subject to no such deduction. It will be found 
quite new by most readers, and is most excel- 
lent. 

We pause here, till the second part of Mr. 
Roby’s work appears. If the Syntax be better 
than that of his little Grammar, it will be good 
indeed. We fear that we may hardly have 
given an adequate idea of the ability, the 
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Jearning, and the thoroughness displayed in 
every page of the part before us. Mr. Roby 
is a grammarian at heart. The excellence of 
his work is more than the careful and clear 
arrangement of well-known material, and the 
use of all the new help given by comparative 
grammar. ‘The Public School Grammar’ has 
both these merits in a conspicuous degree. But 
Mr. Roby’s book has more ; it is marked by the 
élear and practised insight of a master in his art. 
It is a book which would do honour to any 
‘eountry. 








A DARWINIAN ROMANCE, 


Le Vittime. Parte I.—La Vita e le Opinioni 
del Dottore Giulio da Mattogrosso. Per 
G. Levantini-Pieroni. (Livorno, Zecchini.) 


SicNork LEVANTINI-PIERONI, who has recently 
given proofs of his tendencies as a philosopher 
in his edition of, and commentary on, the works 
ef Carlo Bini, now endeavours to draw the 
attention of Italians to the theories of Mr. 
Charles Darwin, by presenting them in the 
form of a semi-philosophical and semi-romantic 
essay, of which only 500 copies have been 
printed. The title of the book, ‘ The Victims,’ 
seems to promise a work of the same nature as 
M. Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables,’ but the 
eharacter of the book is essentially different, 
for although the author introduces us to 
several pathetic scenes of suffering and horror, 
yet the hero of the story, Dottor Giulio da 
Mattogrosso, round whom all the events of the 
narrative turn, is strikingly different from 
Jean Valjean, the hero of ‘Les Misérables.’ 
He is, to use the words of the author, “the 
new Prometheus of the Indo-European race,” 
but he is more practical; for not being able to 
find the means of contenting all the wretched 
in the world—because a fatal law renders it 
necessary that there should be victims—he 
gives vent to his deep compassion by teaching 
to his own ruin, the different ways of avoiding 
such a fate, and these are by labour, instruction, 
and the overthrow of all superstition. 

Starting with the axiom “I am born: there- 
fore I have a right to exist; and whatever 
means are absolutely necessary for me to live 
are moral,” it is easy to see that Dottor 
Giulio da Mattogrosso (whose name seems to 
point at the fact that he will be considered 
a madman for his pains) is a philanthropist 
whose brain is teeming with projects of social 
reform, and who must inevitably, sooner or 
later, bring down on his own head the hatred 
and vengeance of those whose interests he 
attacks. The Doctor, not without apparent 
reason, succeeds in rousing the suspicions of the 
authorities, who regard the too fervent disciple 
of Mr. Charles Darwin as a character dangerous 
to the state in politics and religion. At first, 
however, Dottor Mattogrosso becomes popular, 
and is elected representative in the Chamber of 
Deputies, but afterwards his influence wanes, 
and in his attempt to persuade the young son 
of a wealthy merchant to repair the wrong he 
had done to a young girl, Carmela Innocenti, 
by marrying the victim of his passion, he 
incurs the wrath of the father. In the law- 


suit which ensues, he is fired with indignation | 
at the injustice of the decision, and even- | 


tually founds a newspaper, La J?ibellione, to 
urge social reforms on the Government, which 
secretly subsidizes an opposition paper, La 








| 
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At last the struggle becomes too bitter to last: 
republican ideas are propagated by the Ribel- 
lione, and the people assemble in the streets 
to overthrow the monarchy: but the Chamber 
of Deputies dreading a revolution, appoints 
the King Dictator for ten years, and Dottor 
Mattogrosso and all his staff are arrested and 
sent to prison, where, after five years incar- 
ceration, he dies impenitent. Such is the 
briefest outline of the character of the enthu- 
siastic philanthropist, whom Signor Pieroni 
has chosen as the principal figure of his 
story. 

It would be a fruitless task to attempt to 
give the plot of the philosophical novel which 
Signor Pieroni has written, especially as that 
is the least important, and the least interesting 
part of ‘Le Vittime,’ which consists rather of 
a series of detached scenes and incidents, of 
which the doings of Dottor Mattogrosso form the 
connecting link. The scenes are well described, 
but the philosophical digressions, the long 
speeches, and the subordination of all the 
characters to that of his hero, much detract 
from the interest of the story. It would be, 
perhaps, unfair to found too strict a judgment 
of a long and important work, of which only 
the first part has appeared, on a portion, in 
which, as Signor Pieroni says, he only agitates 
questions, the answers and solutions of which 
will be found in the second part of ‘ Le Vittime.’ 
The most enthusiastic admirer, however, of the 
Darwinian theories would be greatly surprised 
to find its author described as the ‘‘ Novello 
Mosé, nuovo Cristo,” destined to be the new 
legislator of mankind, and whose apostle, Dottor 
Mattogrosso, not to say Signor Pieroni, openly 
avows himself to be. Like most disciples, he 
goes far beyond his master; and the “ New 
Genesis,” which the author’s hero invents, 
although it apparently seems a clear exposition 
of facts, does not appear to rest on any philo- 
sophical foundation, but may serve to give a 
clearer insight into the author’s views. It 
would, perhaps, have been more satisfactory 
had Signor Pieroni explained the motives which 
induced his hero to become so zealous an ad- 
herent of Mr. Charles Darwin, but none are 
given, although on one occasion we find him 
at his writing-desk surrounded by the accounts 
of the ancient cosmogonies which are described 
as “the Fragments of Empedocles, the poem 
of Lucretius, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the 
works of Diderot, of Lamarck, of Lyell, of 
Humboldt, of Max-Miiller, of Marzolus, of 
Schleicher, and, towering above them all, the 
works of Charles Darwin.” A goodly assembly, 
no doubt! It is true that Dottor Giulio da 
Mattogrosso in one part of the work affirms 
that “he is a Darwinian, because that theory 
explains all the infinite varieties of the world, 
and does that without obliging one to seek 
beyond oneself and beyond the world the cause 
which produces them ;” but this is scarcely 
sufficient to explain so fervent a faith in the 
Darwinian theories, as to ruin the happiness 
of the Doctor and of his family, and to cause 
the death of the former in a prison, where the 
entreaties of a priest are unable to prevent him 
from dying without confession and absolution 
according to the rites of the Church. Here 
and there we find that the Doctor is rather 
puzzled when he has to put into practice his 
Darwinian theories; as, for instance, in the 
chapter entitled ‘ I] Duello,’ where Dottor da 


Resistenza, founded by the Conservative party. | Mattogrosso attempts to prevent a duel, by 








asserting that “according to Darwin, it is an 
axiom that the preservation of life is the first 
and the necessary duty of mankind,” and is 
met by the .answer, “Yes, but Darwin 
teaches us that there must be victims and 
sacrifices, and that in order to secure 
victory it is necessary that the victims should 
perish.” Here Dottor da Mattogrosso finds 
that one of his own pupils has, like himself, 
gone beyond his master. Again, when he en- 
deavours to found a government in accordance 
with the views of the teacher he invokes to 
assist him, Dottor da Mattogrosso at first 
argues that, if he wishes to be consistent with 
logic, a Limited Monarchy is the form that he 
must support.. “ A Republican Government,” 
he says, “apparently seems the best, but. does 
not stand the test of practical application.” It 
would, by its continual changes, increase the 
number of victims ; and therefore he maintains 
that a Limited Monarchy is not only the best 
form of government, but that the monarchy 
should also be hereditary. Eventually, how- 
ever, he finds that the Darwinian system re- 
quires 2 Republican Government. One of the 
best chapters of ‘Le Vittime’ is where a dis- 
cussion arises between Dottor da Mattogrosso 
and his wife; the latter refuses to believe 
that every action of man is egotistical, where- 
upon the Doctor retorts, ‘‘ Yes, even your love 
is egotistical ;” but his wife, Nella, refuses to 
be convinced, and the Doctor is obliged to 
confess himself defeated. Probably the best 
application of the Darwinian theory in the 
book is when Nella, during the imprisonment 
of her husband, is obliged to establish a girls’ 
school for the maintenance of herself and her 
children. In this school, the application of 
the Darwinian theory, as carried out, seems to 
be the development of natural abilities to the 
end for which they were designed, and the 
education of girls according to their natural 
character, and to their object in life. 

By only issuing an edition of 500 copies, 
the author has probably wished to show that 
‘Le Vittime’ was not intended to bea popular 
work ; but in that case it would have been 
better to have omitted all the narrative portion, 
and to have published a philosophical essay, 
which would have been read with interest, 
especially when written in the attractive style 
of Signor Pieroni. If, on the other hand, the 
author wished to reveal to the people theories 
and doctrines which are only known to learned 
and to scientific men, and which are so contrary 
to popular belief and education, the novel has 
not sufficient interest in the plot to bear the 
weight of the continual recurrence of discussions 
on Darwinian theories, and of the author's 
extravagant praise of their discoverer. So 
curious a mixture as Signor Pieroni has devised 
in ‘Le Vittime’ would be sufficient by itself 
to condemn an ordinary work ; but ‘ Le Vittime,’ 
with all its drawbacks, is a work which can- 
not fail to attract attention in Italy, and al- 
though, had the author used more moderate 
language, his Darwinian theories might have 
been discussed more seriously, still with many 
faults the book is a clever one, and we shall 
gladly welcome the publication of the second 
volume, which may serve to modify whatever 
unfavourable judgment we may have formed of 
parts of a work which is evidently intended to 
be a beacon towards progress in civilization. 
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The Witness of History to Christ: the Hulsean 
Lectures for the Year 1870. By the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tats contribution to Christian apologetical 
literature may best be described in the 
author’s own words. Mr. Farrar’s object is, 
“To enter briefly into the causes, moral and 
intellectual, of the present wide-spread defec- 
tion from the faith which our fathers held; 
to show that neither Philosophy nor Criticism 
has shaken one truth of Christianity; to show 
the extent and glory of its individual social 
and political victories ; and thus to demonstrate 
the mighty Witness borne by History to the 
Faith of Christ.” In the first lecture, after 
a protest against the assumption that moral 
depravity must necessarily be the cause of dis- 
belief, Mr. Farrar proceeds to consider the 
intellectual causes of disbelief; and among 
these the rejection of the supernatural, on philo- 
sophical and scientific grounds, stands foremost. 
Both assailant and defender are agreed that the 
question here involved is the fundamental one. 
If miracles be incredible, Christianity is false. 
Yet “modern scepticism,” says Mr. Farrar, “has 
not advanced one step further than the blank 
assertion, as regards the inadequacy of testimony 
to establish a miracle.” The assertions are 
positive enough, and the intolerant language 
in which they are maintained by Strauss and 
others is denounced in dignified but severe 
style. Language couched in similar terms, if 
it proceed from the Christian side, is invariably 
stigmatized by this school as fanaticism. We 
can only refer the reader to the passage of 
Strauss in the note on p. 15, and leave him to 
apply an appropriate adjective for himself. M. 
E. de Pressensé, referring to this school, and 
their “refus hautain et méprisant de soumettre a 
lexamen opinion de ses adversaires,” charac- 
terizes their method as one that in reality puts 
a limit on free thought. His remarks on this 
subject, in his work, ‘Jésus Christ, son Temps, 
sa Vie, son CEuvre,’ are well worthy of being 
read in connexion with what Mr. Farrar has 
said in his first lecture. 

Necessary as it is for the apologist to notice 
these arguments of his adversaries, the power 
of the Christian religion to win its way and to 
command allegiance is not to be found in these 
defensive unveilings of sceptical intolerance, 
but is shown rather in the concluding lectures 
on ‘The Victories of Christianity,’ ‘ Christianity 
and the Individual,’ and ‘ Christianity and the 
Race.’ Intermediate between the considera- 
tion of these subjects and the first is a lecture 
on ‘The Adequacy of the Gospel Records,’ in 
which preliminary objections against miracles 
having been already considered, the authentic 
character of the narratives we possess is shown 
to be a more trustworthy conclusion than the 
various and contradictory hypotheses which 
have been suggested to account for their origin. 
Mr. Farrar’s language is always eloquent, at 
times florid—even the argumentative character 
of his subject does not prevent occasional rheto- 
rical outbursts ; yet gracefully as the arguments 
are here arrayed, those who are most prepared 
to admit their force will feel most readily how 
slight their weight will be with opponents; 
for the most irresistible proof is that which 
presents itself first to the inquirer. “ It is,” to 
use again Mr. Farrar’s words, “the trans- 
cendent, commanding character, the unique 
sovereign splendour of the personalty of Christ ; 








on every action the stamp of eternity, in every 
utterance the inspiration of truth.” If this 
fail in its appeal, there will be little power in 
metaphysical reasoning, in logical or scientific 
deductions. These Lectures will be read with 
pleasure by many who are no controversialists, 
while the numerous notes will furnish students 
with valuable references, and convince them of 
the trustworthiness of the guide who is here 
pointing out a path for them. 








JULIAN SCHMIDT'S ESSAYS. 
Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. 


Von Julian Schmidt. Neue Folge. (Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot; London, Nutt.) 


Ir is not so very long since we noticed the 
first series of Herr Julian Schmidt’s Essays, 
and it is some ground of objection to the 
second series that it follows too soon, and has 
in it too much of a purely temporary nature. 
The papers on French subjects and those on 
the late war breathe a spirit which might 
fairly be found in a combatant, but ought not 
to survive in a victor. Germany has surely 
made enough of her triumphs and her spoils 
without inviting European readers to trample 
on the fallen. Herr Julian Schmidt asks 
with some zaiveté whether Erckmann, the 
novelist, will follow the fate of his native 
province, and exchange France for Germany. 
The question is rather unfortunate, as it 
suggests that there are others who have not 
been given the luxury of a choice. Probably, 
if Herr Julian Schmidt had been writing 
coolly and deliberately on the general question, 
he would have guarded against such an over- 
sight. Reprinting newspaper letters which 
reflect the daily and hourly growth of opinion 
under the pressure of war, does not make 
a man properly alive to consequences. Had 
papers of this kind composed the whole of the 
present volume, we should not have given it 
a longer notice. More important writers than 
Herr Julian Schmidt must be content with 
a cursory treatment of their ephemeral produc- 
tions. It is not because a man has attained 
an honourable position as a literary historian 
and critic that every line he writes is to be 
preserved, or that all his views are to be 
accepted without examination. If there is 
much in the book now before us which might 
properly have been left on the files of German 
newspapers, the principal essay deserves a 
different treatment. What Herr Julian Schmidt 
says about Dickens must excite the curiosity 
of all English readers ; and though it may 
provoke much dissent, it will gain its writer 
credit for both acuteness and sympathy. 

The point of view from which the Germans 
regard Dickens is aptly illustrated by Herr 
Julian Schmidt’s opening remark, that he was 
the first poetic power of our generation, and 
might in some respects bear comparison with 
the great poets of history. This sentence, 
however, though significant in itself, is not 
the keynote of the essay. Many pages are 
taken up with quotations which would be 
too well known to Dickens’s countrymen to 
need more than an allusion; the storm in 
‘David Copperfield,’ thetrial of Fagin, Montague 
Tigg’s journey with Jonas Chuzzlewit, and 
others of the same character. Yet all this is 
subordinate to the analysis of Dickens as a 
writer. Herr Julian Schmidt wishes to explain 
many of the characteristic features of Dickens’s 





works by referring them to a mixture of satire 
and humour. According to his theory, Dickens 
set out in many of his novels with the intention 
of satirizing persons or things, and then was 
overcome by his natural gift of humour. The 
result was, that instead of making things 
hateful, as was his object, he ended by 
making them laughable. The chief instances 
given are, Pecksniff, Squeers, and Quilp. 
“ When Dickens,” says Herr Julian Schmidt, 
“has lashed for a long time and with extreme 
bitterness some infamous being,—such as the 
legacy-hunter Pecksniff, the usurer Quilp, 
the detestable schoolmaster Squeers, — and 
when scarcely anything is left of them but 
a general abstraction of vileness, a fit of 
humour suddenly comes upon him, and he 
drives them on to perform fantastic and 
grotesque dances till the villain changes into 
a buffoon, and indignation gives way to a burst 
of laughter.” Similarly, he says that the 
reader gets tired of the repetition of Pecksniff’s 
phrases, and that at last the author gets tired 
of him too, ‘“Tomake a change he represents 
him as being drunk, and then our weariness 
ceases, he becomes a thoroughly amusing 
figure. People have asked how the author got 
this idea, as it does not proceed naturally from 
the groundwork of the character. Dickens 
wants to idealize Pecksniff, and as that cannot 
be done from within, he does it from without: 
he changes him into a clown, and makes us 
langh at him.” Shortly before this, Herr 
Julian Schmidt had inquired what was Peck- 
sniff’s motive for hypocrisy, what was the 
exact evil of which he was guilty, and what 
did he gain by it? We cannot but couple 
these questions with those which the critic 
puts as to the object of Dickens’s description of 
David Copperfield’s proposal to Dora. ‘Is it,” 
he asks, “a satire upon love in general,” (the 
phrase reminds us of Sydney Smith’s story 
about the Scotch girl in the ball-room talking of 
“‘Juive intheaibstract,”) “or upon this particular 
case of love?” When we add that in Herr 
Julian Schmidt’s opinion the jurors at the 
trial of Bardell v. Pickwick must all have 
suffered from softening of the brain, we have 
ample materials for testing the truth of his 
theory. 

There is certainly some ingenuity about it. 
Whether Herr Julian Schmidt has formed his 
conclusions with paradoxical haste or has 
deliberately resolved to be original, he defends 
his position by argument and illustration, and 
shows all the signs of sincerity. Yet, after all, 
what is his theory worth? Whatever may 
have been Dickens’s intention in creating such 
characters as Squeers and Pecksnitf, we must 
judge them by the effect they produce. In 
real life they would no doubt excite loathing. 
If we take Squeerssimply asa schoolmaster, and 
judge him by his acts, we have an animal the 
very existence of which seems impossible even 
in a barbarous country. What Herr Julian 
Schmidt calls a satirical representation of such 
a man would be received first with incredulity 
and then with indifference. The essence of 
satire is truth to life. The point is lost if we 
cannot recognize the object. In Dickens’s novels 
on the other hand, it is immaterial how far 
the portraiture may be exact. The Yorkshire 
schoolmasters who are said to have threatened 
actions for libel may no doubt have recognized 
some of their own practices, and indeed the 
schoolmaster who is generally named as the 
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original may have recognized his own portrait. 
But the effect on the public is not that of 
abhorrence. There are times when we are 
worked up against Squeers, and we fully 
appreciate the thrashing given him by Nicholas. 
On the whole, however, we take him in the 
same spirit as that in which he is offered. His 
extreme ignorance and vulgarity, his copious 
use of the spelling-book, coupled with a remark- 
able vagueness about its contents, his love of 
pinching little Wackford, and his delight at the 
novel sensation of thrashing a boy in a hackney 
coach, are qualities which commend him to us. 
The truth is, that his absurdity and brutality 
are so skilfully balanced, and one is set off so 
equally against the other, that we have at once 
the working of satire and of humour. It is 
not that “indignation gives way to a burst of 
laughter,” but laughter is tempered by an 
undercurrent of indignation. We can hardly 
laugh at a character without a lurking feeling 
of kindness; yet Dickens’s skilful treatment 
ef Squeers excludes sympathy while avoid- 
ing its antithesis. In the case of Pecksniff he 
has to strive against contempt, as with Squeers 
he had to strive against loathing. Herr Julian 
Schmidt apparently cannot realize the unctuous 
respectability of a quack, who without one 
talent or one virtue acquires standing and 
influence, and, in the language of testimonials, 
earns the regard and esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens. We never heard it said before that 
either Dickens’s readers or Dickens himself 
grew tired of Pecksniff ; and though the change 
from Pecksniff sober to Pecksniff drunk savours 
of caricature, there is nothing in it that is out 
of keeping. The way in which Tartuffe throws 
off the mask is much more abrupt, yet we 
think Herr Julian Schmidt is too sound a critic 
to follow Schlegel in depreciating Moliére. 
One remark in the essay on Dickens is 
called minute by its author, but deserves our 
attention. After quoting some of the descrip- 
tion of Montague Tigg’s journey with Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, and commenting on the power 
with which the external aspect of nature is 
made to reflect in its tempest the agitation of 
the murderer's soul, Herr Julian Schmidt 
observes that at the very same hour Ruth and 
her brother are visiting John Westlock. The 
air is still, and the setting sun throws a cheer- 
ful light on the fountain. We could not have 
a better illustration of one characteristic of 
Dickens’s writings. In such a case Herr Julian 
Schmidt does not overstrain his analytical 
faculty, as he is so much tempted to do in 
dealing with characters. If the admirers of 
Dickens will resent the way in which Squeers 
and Pecksniff are treated, there are others who 
have still better cause tobeangry. Of Thackeray 
Herr Julian Schmidt says in one place that 
his personages are wholly uninteresting; “ if 
we met them in real life we should keep out 
of their way.” Again, in an allusion to Becky 
Sharp, he tells us that Thackeray is not con- 
tent to let her confess her own unworthiness, 
“he comes himself on the stage, insults her 
even before she says a word, menaces her with 
his fists ; in a word, he never leaves his readers 
under the illusion of having a real living per- 
son before them, however brilliantly he exposes 
the various details of her badness. Figures 
like the heroine in ‘ Vanity Fair’ or Blanche 
Amory in ‘ Pendennis’ have no point of contact 
with any woman who reads about them,—they 
are beings of another kind, of cther flesh and 





blood ; and though we are sometimes vexed 
with them, and more often laugh at them, 
their feelings, thoughts, and lives do not touch 
our heart.” We must make some allowance 
for the fact that these passages are incidental, 
and that Herr Julian Schmidt has not treated 
Thackeray's works as a whole in this spirit. 
Perhaps when he examines them more carefully, 
as becomes a critic of his standing, he will not 
dismiss them with so cursory and supercilious 
an allusion. 








The History of India, as told by tts own His- 
torians. The Muhammadan Period. Edited 
from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., by Prof. John Dowson. 
Vols. II. and IIL. (Triibner & Co.) 


Tue first volume of this work was reviewed by 
us in 1867 (Athen. No. 2085). That volume con- 
tained translations of passages from nine early 
Arabian geographers, whose accounts of India 
required not grains, but tons, of salt to make 
them digestible. It contained also extracts 
from eight histories of Sindh, which really 
deserved translation; for though the value 
of those works, considered as literary com- 
positions, is small, they certainly shed light 
on a very dark period of Indian history. 
More than that, they afford most useful instruc- 
tion as to the real character of Mohammedan 
rule,—a rule the spirit of which remains much 
the same as in the time of Mahmid, and must 
ever remain the same as long as it measures 
all things by the one unchanging standard of 
the Kurin. Sir H. Elliot pointed out the 
lessons which Young Bengal might draw from 
the pages of Mohammedan writers ; and all 
that can be said on that head with respect to 
the first volume of the work before us is, in a 
tenfold degree, applicable tu the second. But 
the literary merit of the writers quoted in the 
second volume is also infinitely greater than 
that of those whose writings form the subject 
of the first, with the one exception of the ‘Taju’l 
Ma’asir’ of Hasan Nizémi, which is the fourth 
work noticed in this second volume, and the 
pedantry and extravagance of which are to us 
even more distasteful than the puerility and 
dullness of the other writings in the preceding 
volume. Whole pages are filled by this writer 
with comparisons, and others are written so as 
to exclude all letters but sibilants and labials. 
The death of Mohammed Ghazi is thus de- 
scribed :—‘ One or two men out of the three 
or four conspirators, inflicted jive or stx wounds 
upon the lord of the seven climes, and his spirit 
flew above the ezght paradises and the nine 
heavens, and joined the spirits of the ten 
Evangelists!” In a single sentence, Sirjandar 
Turki is compared to a fox in fear of a lion, 
to a crocodile, a leopard, a sword, and a pen 
in a writing-box ! 

But with the exception of this ‘Crown of 
Exploits,’ as Hasan’s work is fitly styled, the 
writings here noticed are by no means con- 
temptible from any point of view, and as 
depicting Mohammedan character, they are to 
those who govern India of very great value 
indeed, as well as to those who are governed 
there. The first work noticed is the ‘ Tarikhu’l 
Hind,’ or ‘History of India,’ by Aba Rihan 
Birtinf. There has been considerable discussion 
as to the birthplace of this very celebrated 
writer, who was called “the subtle Doctor,” 
and whose skill as a dialectician was such that 





Avicenna would not travel with him for fear 
of overthrow in argument. D’Herbelot says 
he was a native of Birdin, in Khwarizm, and 
this is endorsed by a writer, understood to be 
Sir H. Rawlinson, in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 240, p. 490, whose authority Prof. Dowson 
considers decisive. But we have reason to 
think that Sir H. Rawlinson has since changed 
his opinion, and that he attaches great weight 
to the distinct statement, in what appears to 
be a copy (unique perhaps in this country) of 
Ibn Saiyid, that Biréni was born in Birdn, in 
Sindh. After all, the “probablement” of M. 
Reinaud is perhaps the strongest word that 
can be applied to any explanation of the name. 
There is an important extract given from 
Birdni as to the succession of the last princes 
of K4bul, to which attention will no doubt be 
drawn. 

The second author quoted is Utbi, who 
wrote the ‘Térikh Yamini.’ He was Secretary 
to Sultén Mahméd, one of whose titles was 
Yaminu’d daulah, given him by the Khalif 
Kadir b’illah, whence the name of the book. 
There are several extremely interesting and 
important extracts from this work, which show 
the frightful carnage and the barbarous destruc- 
tion of edifices which took place in Mahmid’s 
invasions of India. At Mathuré, for ex- 
ample, temples which, according to the con- 
queror himself, it would have taken centuries 
to erect, and which must have cost incredible 
sums, were utterly destroyed. In population 
and civilization, India was thrown back hun- 
dreds of years by the cruelties of the Afghan 
iconoclasts. At p. 20 there is a curious 
account of one of Sabuktigin’s first victories, 
which is said to have been gained by that 
leader’s ordering filth to be cast into a certain 
fountain at Ghizak, a mountain under which 
the Kabul river flows. This tale is referred to 
at greater length in the ‘ Jémiu’l Hik4y4t,’ and 
is discussed by Sir H. Elliot in the Appendix, 
where reference is made to a similar fountain 
near Damghaén. Sir Henry explains the 
matter by supposing that a sudden snow- 
storm arose. We cannot, however, accept that 
explanation. The spring in the hills near 
Damghan is at the bottom of what appears to 
be the crater of an extinct volcano. The water 
is green, and now intensely cold and acrid ; 
but there may have been eruptions ages ago, 
of which the tradition remains. The said 
tradition says nothing whatever of snow, but 
speaks only of tempest; and the spring is 
called “ the fountain of the wind.” 

The third work from which citations are 
made is the ‘ History of Subuktigin,’ by Abu’ 
Fazl Baihaki, who died about 1077 a.p. A 
very large portion of this work is lost, and 
from what remains we are led to regret the 
loss exceedingly. No book can more clearly 
prove the intense cruelty, treachery, and sen- 
suality of the Mohammedan conquerors than 
this. There is an account given of the ac- 
cession to office and administration of Khwajah 
Ahmad Hasan, the minister of Mahmédd, and 
his son and successor, Masatid. He was 
the greatest statesman and one of the best men 
in the empire; but his main business seemed 
to be to revenge himself on those who had 
offended him. The king, the nobles, even the 
sages of the time, were in the habit of drinking 
themselves into a state of insanity, when they 
committed or suffered all sorts of violence. 
Hasiri and his son, two of the highest nobles, 
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‘had drunk to excess. The next morning they 
again drank. They drank till half the interval 
between the first and second prayers, and then, 
mounting their horses and continually drink- 
ing,” they went on and met a servant of the 
prime minister, whom they abused and beat 
severely. They are ordered a thousand blows, 
and escape with difficulty. The Sultan gives a 
drinking party, at which goblets, containing 
many pints each, are used. At the seventh cup, 
one minister only was in his senses; at the 
eighth, he is carried off by his servants. The 
physician is removed insensible at the fifth 
eup. At the twelfth, all the singers and buf- 
foons and the whole company, except the king 
himself and one strong-headed old officer, roll 
over on the ground, and are dragged away. 
At the sixteenth, the last remaining boon 
companion states that another cup will make 
him lose all respect for His Majesty, and he 
therefore bows and departs. The king drinks 
twenty-seven goblets full, and then says his 
prayers, ‘mounts his elephant, and returns to 
his palace.” This was a bloodless banquet ; but 
such carousals were often used to cover the 
most sinister designs, as in the case of Ariy4ruk, 
a gallant soldier, whose seizure and execution 
form the subject of one of the extracts. More 
cruel still was the impalement of Hasnak, the 
faithful minister of Mahmid, whose son put 
him to death. ‘ Hasnak remained seven years 
on the gibbet. His feet dropped off and his 
corpse entirely dried up, so that not a remnant 
of him was left to be taken down and buried 
in the usual way. His mother dared not 
lament, but she cried in her anguish ‘ What a 
destiny was my son’s! A king like Mahmid 
gave him this world, and Masaiid gave him 
the next !” 

Such are the tender mercies of Mohammedan 
princes. But we turn to the next work from 
which extracts are given. It is the ‘Jémiu’l 
Hik4yat’ of Mohammed Ufi, who flourished 
about 1220 a.p. It is less a history than a 
collection of historical anecdotes; as, for 
instance, that of the Indian Minister who, 
having observed that his sovereign had detected 
him in casting a side glance at one of the 
Court beauties, kept his eye fixed in that 
direction for twenty years whenever he entered 
the royal presence. He thus allayed the king’s 
jealousy, the side glance being taken for a 
natural squint. 

The fifth work noticed is the ‘ Téju’l Ma’Asir,’ 
of which we have already spoken. The sixth 
is the ‘K4milu’t Tawérikh,’ or “ perfect his- 
tory” of Ibn Asir, who was born in 1160 
A.D., in an island above Mosul. It is a uni- 
versal history, carried down to 1230 a.p., and 
very voluminous. The narrative is clear and 
succinct. It contains the earliest notice of 
the use of false teeth in India with which we 
are acquainted. We read that, “when the 
Raja of Benares was slain, it was found that 
his teeth were fastened with golden wire.” 
How soon the Mohammedans adopted the 
practice we do not know; but it is certain 
that there is no scruple about it, for the Imém 
of Meshed at the present day has a complete set. 

Baizawi, so called from Baizé, a small town 
near Shiraz, where he was born, and died in 
1286, comes next, withthe ‘Nizamu’t Tawfrikh,’ 
a sort of abstract of histories, which has been 
fully discussed by De Sacy in ‘Notices des 
Manuscrits, tome lv. This is followed by 
the ‘ Tabakat’i NAsiri’ of Minh4ju’s-Sir4j, K4zi 








of Delhi, under Sultén Niasiru’d din, from 
whom the work is called, and Ghiy4su’d din 
Balban, in 1246-1266. This is am excellent 
work, of high authority as regards India. 
With regard to other countries, its statements 
are necessarily less deserving of credit. Thus, 
we find Minh4ju’s-Sir4j declaring that, “ accord- 
ing to trustworthy writers, Hulaku, chief of 
the Mughuls, was defeated before Baghdad by 
the Khalifah M’utasim Billah”; whereas 
Baghdad was taken and the Khalif killed. 
At page 364 Prof. Dowson says, in a note, 
“the text is far from intelligible, and is appa- 
rently contradictory,” and he translates “ the 
numerous fissures on the banks of the river 
rendered the way impassable for the army.” 
But if he will read the text, “az kasrat ¢ jar 
juz bar kindr t Gb réh nabashad,” “from the 
multitude of fissures there can be no way, but 
by the river-side,” all will be plain enough. 

The last work noticed is the ‘ Jahan Kushi,’ 
by At&é Malik Juwaini, of Juwain, near 
Naishapur, who was appointed Governor of 
Baghdiéd by Hulaku in 1263-4 ap. The 
history stops at 1257 a.p. The extracts relate 
to Changiz and Jalalu’d din. 

The third volume embraces the period from 
1260 to the invasion of India by Timir in 
1398, and is certainly more interesting than 
either of the two preceding. In it we arrive, 
from the Syrtis of wild exaggeration on to 
the more firm ground of historical fact. We 
speak by comparison, for hyperbole is the life 
of Orientals, and with them it is only a question 
of more or less. Ten Mohammedan historians 
are abridged or translated in this volume. The 
history of Firéz Shah, by Barni, and the 
account of his victories by the King himself, 
have been entirely translated by Prof. Dowson, 
and he and Mr. Chapman, B.C.S., present us 
with a complete version of the autobiography 
of Timér. A biography of Timir, called ‘The 
Book of Victory,’ has also been completely 
translated by Prof. Dowson, whose labours in 
this volume have been especially great. We 
understand that there is material for four more 
volumes, and we are glad to hear that the 
India Office authorities have promised 1507. 
towards the publication of each volume. This 
is as it should be; and it is only right that a 
Government which is obliged, or thinks itself 
obliged, to spend most of its time in huxtering, 
should occasionally play the part of Mzcenas. 

The first work noticed in the third volume 
is the ‘Jamiu’t Tawérikh,’ or ‘ Collection of 
Histories,’ by Fazlu’llah Rashid, or Rashidu’d 
din, of Hamadan, born there 1247 a.p. He 
was the Minister of Ghazin Khan, King of 
Persia, and of Uljaiti, or Khud4-bandah, his 
brother and successor, the founder of a magni- 
ficent mosque, which may be seen in ruins on 
the road from Tabréz to Tehrén. Abd Said, 
the son of Uljaité, dismissed Rashid from 
office, and, having slain his son before his eyes, 
put him to a horrible death, when he was 
seventy-three, or, according to Hammer-Purg- 
stall, eighty years old. His body was buried 
near the mosque he had himself built at 
Tabriz, but was dug up by Mirén Shah and 
cast into the Jews’ cemetery. This work, which 
is a compilation from other writers rather 
than an original history, was brought to light 
by Mr. Morley and Prof. Forbes, one part being 
discovered inscribed with a wrong name in 
Col. Baillie’s library, and the whole being sub- 
sequently found at the East India House, 





where it slumbered unknown. The story of 
the way in which it was traced affords a fine 
example of the uselessness of an Oriental 
Library without a catalogue. The first volume 
contains a good account of the Turks and of 
Changiz and his family; the second, the reign 
of Uljaité; the third, the history of prophets 
and kings down to the last of the Abbasides. 
The fourth volume is said to be geographical ; 
but its existence is doubtful, though Dr. Dorn 
reported in 1852 that he had found it. 

The next work is the ‘ Tazjiyatu’l Ams4r 
wa Tajriyatu’l Asar,’ ‘ Rambles through 
Cities and Lapse of Ages,’ by Abdillah, of 
Shiraz, surnamed Wasséf the Panegyrist, dated 
March, 1300. Hammer-Purgstall speaks of 
this work as ‘an unapproachable mode of 
rhetoric,” and puts it above Hariri, After this 
it need not be said that it is florid to excess. 
The parts which relate to India are not impor- 
tant ; but as a history of the Mongul dynasty 
it is valuable. We may note that in a passage 
translated at page 33 this writer speaks of 
Bahrein as an unquestionable part of Persia. 

The ‘Tarikh i Bin4kiti,’ otherwise the 
‘Garden of the Learned,’ by Abu Sulaiman 
bin Muhammad Fakhr Binékiti, written 1317 
A.D., comes next. It is an abridgment of 
Rashid’s work just noticed, and may therefore 
be passed over here. One circumstance men- 
tioned in it deserves notice,—that the last of 
the Turk dynasty of Kabul is called Katoran, 
King of the Katores. Now the present chief 
of Chitral is called Shah Kator; and there 
would seem to be some connexion between 
the families, which it would be interesting to 
trace. The ‘Taérikh i Guzidah,’ or ‘Select 
History,’ of Hamdu’llah Mustaufi, of Kazvin, 
written 1329 a.p., which follows, is declared 
by Hammer-Purgstall to be “the best, the 
most faithful, and the most brilliant of all 
the histories of the period.” It contains a 
Preface, six Books, and an Appendix. The 
notices of India are only in the third and 
fourth books, and relate to the first Arab 
attacks on the frontier and the history of the 
dynasties of Ghazin and Ghor. Only a short 
extract of two pages in length is here given, 
containing anecdotes of Sultan Mahmid. 

We next come to the ‘ Taérikh i Aldi; or, 
Khazfinu’l Futiéh, —‘ History of Aléu’d din ; 
or, Treasures of Victories,’ written about 1310, 
by Amir Khusré, the greatest Mohammedan 
poet of India, and one of the most voluminous 
that the world ever saw. The style is most 
pleasing to learned Persians; that is, it is 
forced, frigid, and unnatural. It has, however, 
this merit, that in all the conceits there are 
useful chronological hints. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, “‘ When the boat of the moon’s crescent 
entered the stream of clouds”: here abr, “cloud,” 
has the initial letter a/if, which signifies the 
first day of the month. Again, “ When the 
first period of the fast had departed and the last 
had not arrived”: here the word for “ fast” is 
syam, and of this the first part is s and the 
last m. Remove these, and ya remains, which 
has the numerical value of eleven ; and conse- 
quently the sentence shows that the eleventh 
of the month is intended. Whole passages 


occur in which all the expressions are taken 
from the game of chess; while in others they 
are borrowed from architecture. The ingenuity 
of all this is wonderful ; but the folly of wasting 
time and trouble in such matters is more 
wonderful still. 
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The next three histories, two of which are 
called ‘Tarfkh i Firoz Shahi,’ ‘History of 
Firoz Shah,’ one by Ziau'd din Barni, and the 
other by Shams-i Siréj Afif, a native of the 
Bhattiya country, written about 1380 a.D., 
and the ‘Futuhét i Ffroz Shahi,’ or ‘ Victories 
of Firoz,’ written by the Sultan himself, are 
extremely interesting. They fill 296 pages, 
and well deserve to be studied. Barnf gives 
the reigns of Ghiydsu’d din Balbun (as we 
prefer to write it), Kai-Kub4d, Jalalu’d din 
Khilji, Alau’d din, Kuthu’d din, Ghiydsu’d 
din Tughlik, Sultan Muhammad, and Firoz 
Shéh, extending over about 100 years. He 
records, among other things, the dreadful 
famines in the time of Jalalu’d din and Tughlik, 
and gives a circumstantial account of the cruel 
murder of that most benevolent prince Jalalu’d 
dfn, which is as follows :— 


“ When he reached the Sultan he fell at his feet, 
and the Sultan, treating him as a son, kissed his 
eyes and cheeks, stroked his beard, gave him two 
loving taps upon the cheek, and said, ‘I have 
brought thee up from infancy, why art thou afraid 
of me?’ * * The Sultan took ’Aldu-d din’s hand, 
and at that moment the stony-hearted traitor gave 
the fatal signal. Muhammad Sdlim, of Samana, 
a bad fellow of a bad family, struck at the Sultan 
with a sword, but the blow fell short and cut his 
own hand. He again struck and wounded the 
Sultén, who ran towards the river, crying, ‘Ah 
thou villain, ’Aldu-d din! what hast thou done?’ 
Ikhtiyéru-d din Htid ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, and cut off his head, 
and bore it dripping with blood to ’Aldu-d din. 
* * Some of those persons who accompanied the 
Sultan had landed, and others remained in the 
boats, but all were slain. Villainy and treachery, 
and murderous feelings, covetousness and desire 
of riches, thus did their work. * * The murder 
was perpetrated on the 17th Ramazan, and the 
venerable head of the Sultan was placed on a spear 
and paraded about. When the rebels returned to 
Karra-Ménikptir it was also paraded there, and 
was afterwards sent to be exhibited in Oudh. * * 
While the head of the murdered sovereign was yet 
dripping with blood, the ferocious conspirators 
brought the royal canopy and elevated it over the 
head of ’Aldu-d din. Casting aside all shame, the 

ious and graceless wretches caused him to 

proclaimed king by men who rode about on 
elephants. Although these villains were spared for 
a short time, and ’Aldéu-d din for some years, still 
they were not forgotten, and their punishments 
were only suspended. At the end of three or four 
years Ulugh Khan (Almas Beg), the deceiver, was 
gone, so was Nusrat Khan, the giver of the signal, 
so also was Zafar Khan, the breeder of the mischief, 
my uncle, ’Aldu-] Muli, kotwdl, and * * and * * 
The hell-hound Sdlim, who struck the first blow, 
was a year or two afterwards eaten up with leprosy. 
Ikhtiydru-d din, who cut off the head, very soon 
went mad, and in his dying ravings cried that 
Sultan Jalélu-d din stood over him with a naked 
sword, ready to cut off his head. Although Alau-d 
din. reigned successfully for some years, and all 
things prospered to his wish, and though he had 
wives and children, family and adherents, wealth 
and deur, still he did not escape retribution 
for the blood of his patron. He shed more innocent 
blood than ever Pharaoh was guilty of. Fate at 
length placed a betrayer in his path, by whom his 

ily was destroyed, * * and the retribution 
whieh fell upon it never had a parallel even in any 
infidel land.” 


The murderer Alau’d din, except in the matter 
of regicide, was highly moral, and used to place 
wine-bibbers and wine-sellers in pits, with 
their heads just clear of the earth that was 
filled in round them. Whole rows of heads 
might be seen planted in this way outside the 
Badain gate of Delhi, and flies, ants, and 





mosquitoes feasted on them, so that numbers 
of those so incarcerated died. We may here 
say, in pa&sing, that driz-i-mamdlik is rather 
“ Paymaster-general,” and majmuddr, “ audi- 
tor” than “ muster-master,” whatever that may 
mean. We are sorry that the editor writes 
“Lak” instead of lakh, At p. 311, rah ¢ 
khud giriftand should be translated, we think, 
“‘separated,” rather than “did the best they 
could.” It means “each took his own way.” 

The two last noticed works, the ‘ Malfiazat 
i Timiri, ‘Autobiography of Timir,’ written 
originally in Jaghatai, and translated by Abi 
Talib Husaini, in 1628, and the ‘ Zafarnamah,’ 
or ‘Victories of Timir,’ by Sharafu’d din 
Yazdi, are also intensely interesting, as being 
trustworthy accounts of the portentous acts 
of a world-conqueror, but they are better known 
than those which precede them. 

The Appendix contains a summary of the 
poems of Amir Khusré, a name we prefer to 
write Khusrau, in one of which are recorded 
the loves of Diwal Rani, the Rajpat princess 
of Gajarat, and Khizr Khan, eldest son of 
the Emperor Alau’d din. At the marriage of 
Khizr and his cousin, we are told all sorts 
of wondrous jugglery were exhibited, and, 
among other things, an elephant was drawn 
through a window, and a camel through the 
eye of a needle! Khizr then marries Diwal 
Rani, but is murdered by his brother, and the 
hands of the Hindu princess are cut off by the 
assassins as she clings to the body of her 
husband. The Odes of Badr, a native of 
Tashkend, come next, and then the travels 
of Shahébu’d din, of Damascus, who died 
1348 a.p. Our old friend, Ibn Batuta, comes 
last ; some curious extracts are given from his 
work, which show what India was under the 
Mohammedan Emperors. Of Mohammed 
Tughlik it is said, ‘‘ He punished little faults 
like great ones, and spared neither the learned, 
the religious, nor the noble.” He ordered all 
the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Daula- 
tabad : a paralytic and a blind man disobeyed 
the order. The king discharged one from a 
catapult, and dragged the other on the way to 
Daulatabad till he was torn to pieces, only 
one leg reaching the destination. When the 
king suspected a man, he would ask him 
whether he was guilty or not. If he said 
“Yes,” he was immediately executed; if he 
said “No,” he was tortured to death. The 
Sultan inflicted this unpleasant dilemma on 
his own brother, and asked him if he intended 
to rebel. The poor prince, rather than be 
tortured, said “Yes,” and was_ instantly 
beheaded. These, then, are the scenes which 
those who talk of handing over India to a 
Committee of Safety until native rule can be 
restored are anxious to renew. 








NEW POEMS. 
Pictura Picture: a Poem. By Compton Reade. 
(Oxford, Shrimpton ; London, Whittaker & Co.) 
Tsoé; and other Poems. By Cave Winscom. 
(Pickering) 
Dudley Castle in the Black Country. By Edward 
White Bewley. (Provost & Co.) 


Rhymes from Cornwall. By the Author of ‘The 
Vale of Lanherne.” (Hotten.) 


Antiope; and other Poems. By D. T. Calhoun. 
(Provost & Co.) 


Saint Aldwyn’s Well; and other Sketches. By 
C. A. B. B. With Illustrations. (Low & Co.) 


Mr. Compron Reape must be a wonderful person. 





His own conscientious convictions are, he tells us 
in a sort of Preface, “more in harmony with this, 
than with a bygone century”; yet, for the benefit 
of the reader, he has been so good as “to throw 
himself into the phase of faith, almost universal to 
Europe before the Reformation.” He must have 
hurt himself by the fall, for much of what he 
tells us on regaining his feet is unintelligible.e Mr, 
Reade is the most original poet of any age; he has 
invented for himself a sort of phraseology capable 
of yielding any amount of humour. By repeating 
a word in a variety of ways he finds latent meaning 
in it. Here is an example from the first page:— 
Then, as you find our actors to their faith 
Faithful, the nonce adorn your faith with faith. 
This style sometimes leads to such wonderful lines 
as. — 
” Sad that no faultless thing is free of fault! 
and 
Who wills not to believe believes belief. 
The mental philosophy professed by the author is. 
as curious as his phraseology, for we learn that 
A prescience of future is not well, 
For blended hope with fear is fear, whilst then 
Makes now a care. 
In one division of the poem we have a being 
named Felix; a painter, who 
—loved and did not love 
He did not love, and loved, or one, or one. 


But he held a creed. He was 


An art believer—yet art infidel 

In limit of belief—he dared believe, 

That truth in form or colour taught as truth, 

Wording perennial words. 
Another personage “quivered, in unkindness kind,” 
when addressed by Felix, and in a dream heard 


Echoes multiplicant of voice and pain. 
That sound to her was sound known dear as life, 
His tone untuned was tune, an antiphon 
Her breast to whose sharp minor. 
One who can write such verses as 
Distorting idea to sterile fact, 
and— 
Reality, 
E’en to a likeness of the finest hair 
To him was gold; dull dross an idea, 
has an original idea of prosody. Some of his 
definitions are beyond praise. For instance, when 
he says “viaducts are eyes to brains” he must mean 
something. We can honestly repeat, Mr. Reade,. 
if such be the real name of the author, is the most 
original poet we know. 
Upon a couch with roses decked, 
And hung with curtains gay, 
Beneath a silken coverlet, 
A beauteous virgin lay. 
This beauteous virgin is Tso¢, a Circassian, whose 
story Mr. Winscom relates in three cantos. Tsoé 
is a Christian who loved a Christian knight, but, 
unfortunately, she became the inmate of a harem 
and missed her lover. At last, however, they two 
meet— 
Then, in a long, long clasp, that telleth 
Love lies deep in either’s heart, 
And in each tender feeling dwelleth, 
Twining coils in every part, 
Tsoé finds once more the dearest 
Idol of her youthful heart. 
Of Tsoé and her story we will say no more than 
that we discover the lady had one oval eye, for as 
she lay on the couch with roses decked 
A tear broke from her oval eye 
And fell upon her breast. 
Nothing is said as to the shape of the other eye. 
Among the “ other poems” is ‘ Pompeii,’ to which 
the author appends profound notes, such as “ Pom- 
peii was overwhelmed by showers of scoriz, pumice, 
and ashes”; “the town was shaken during the 
eruption by violent earthquakes,” &c. ‘ Napoleon 
Ill’ forms a subject among Mr. Winscom’s 
“Miscellaneous” poems, and his ex-majesty is. 
graphically described as one 
Who dazzled millions, but made friends of few ; 
And used his sceptre with that subtle art 
That quells-the fire, but ne’er can win the heart. 
We wonder whether “Cave” is pronounced as.a dis- 
syllable. 

Possibly there is little poetry to be made out of 
that wild, waste, smoke-clouded region in which 
Dudley Castle forms a conspicuous.and picturesque: 
object. At all events the poem has to come. 
Mr. Bewley does not seem to have the art of 
making the Black Country attractive. The iron 
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constitutions of the people famous for pugilism 
and cock-fighting must, henceforth, we suppose, 
be attributed to the nature of their food. Their 
poet describes 
Workmen, horses, running, toiling, 
Iron into gruel boiling, 
And then so very far from freezing, 
Fire gruel puddiing, fire balls squeezing, 
Amid a shower of stars. 
The stanza which commences with these lines 
ends thus :— 
Red-hot, fiery serpents flying ! 
Soon, in cooler moments, lying 
Simple, straight, iron bars. 
A gospel teacher among the pits is spoken of as 
follows :— 
He teaches faith, hope, charity, 
Morality, virtue, verity, 
And doth drunkenness decry ; 
He lists their wants, advice to give ; 
And tells them how they ought to live, 
As well as how to die. 


—which nobody can deny. 

‘Rhymes from Cornwall, although slightly 
superior to those from the Black Country, are, 
after all, only rhymes. That section of the volume 
called ‘The Times of the Cavaliers,’ is not worthy 
of the stirring and romantic days to which they 
refer. The ballads lack strength and point. Being 
a record of local scenes and incidents not without 
interest to patriotic Cornishmen, the ‘Rhymes’ 
may probably have a local reputation, but they 
will not secure general recognition. 

A writer who, in a poem of no more than twenty- 
eight lines, confesses that he indulges in a few false 
thymes, because, in his opinion, “when properly 
introduced, they improve rather than impair the 
melody of verse,” is not likely to give complete 
satisfaction by his literary execution. In a note 
to a poem, entitled ‘I Fugitivi,” Mr. Calhoun 
laments the publication, “some two years since,” 
of “a one-canto heroi-comic poem in ottava rima.” 
Two years hence it is probable he will compose a 
poem of similar purport, and entitle it ‘ Antiope; 
and other Poems.’ ‘To Ianthe,’ on p. 4, contains 
the following exuberant metaphor :— 

The lilies, like a flock of snowy kine, 
Are milked by the bees all the day, 
Yet thy love is more sweet than the honey 

Borne from their white udders away. 

The verses in ‘Saint Aldwyn’s Well’ are pretty; 
some of the drawings are tolerable, many are trivial. 
Neither verses nor drawings are first-rate. 








BJORNSON’S TALES. 


The Fisher Girl. Translated from the Norwegian 
of Bjornsterne Bjornson, by Augusta Plesner 
and Fredrika Richardson. With Illustrations. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Fisher Girl. By Bjornsterne Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Sivert and Eliza- 
beth Hjerleid. (Tribner & Co.) 

‘The Newly-Married Couple. By Bjornsterne Bjorn- 
son. Translated by S. and E. Hjerleid. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Love and Life in Norway. Translated from the 
Norwegian of Bjornsterne Bjornson, by the Hon. 
Augusta Bethel and Augusta Plesner. With 
Illustrations. (Cassell & Co.) 

THE success of the translation of ‘Ovind, the 
Happy Boy,’ the story by which Herr Bjornsterne 
Bjornson was introduced to English readers, has 
induced what seem to be competitive translations 
of several of his other -works. These have not, 
perhaps, all the sweetness and freshness of the 
first tale, but they show the fascination of Bjérn- 
son’s method of constructing his stories. 

‘The Fisher Girl’ is intended to set forth 
the life and training of a young girl born in the 
lowest rank, endowed by nature with a great 
genius for dramatic personation,—a nature which, 
if left to itself, with all its riches and force of 
character, would only have led its owner to dis- 
grace and ruin; but which, under wise and pious 
guidance, makes of the ignorant and unruly fisher 
girl a noble woman and a great dramatic artist. 
The story is clever and interesting, full of tender 
sympathies and noble thoughts, which, however, 





have to shine as best they can through the veil of a 
translation. The book begins with an account of 
Gunlang, the mother of the “fisher girl,” and also 
of a strange family, with one of whom Gunlang’s 
life has been mixed up in her youth. This begin- 
ning at the beginning is necessary to account for 
the contradictions and vehement impulses of the 
heroine. The sketch of the history of Gunlang, 
the mother, is quaint, and has the marks of being 
taken from life. Her daughter goes by the title 
of the “fisher girl,” and it is the history of this 
young fisher girl that is the main subject of the 
story. Petra, for that is her name, has, without 
meaning to do wrong, become engaged to marry 
no less than three men at the same time! To 
two of these she has been attracted by mere 
vanity, but the third she really loves; and it is 
the true love that shows her the badness of her 
conduct. The result is serious: two of her 
lovers come to blows, which end in a street riot; 
and the third lover, the man whom Petra 
loves, nearly dies of grief at discovering her un- 
worthiness. Petra is overwhelmed with shame 
and despair, to which is added considerable bodily 
fear; for the common people become so excited by 
the riot that they surround the house of Gunlang, 
break all the windows, and threaten worse vio- 
lence. Hence the necessity for Petra to escape. 
All this is well and simply told ; and out of this 
heavy punishment, and from the sufferings of heart 
which follow her levity, comes the working out of 
a fine, strong, upright nature, full of tenderness as 
well as strength. Harmony arises from the balance 
of qualities that had once been in confusion and 
contradiction amongst themselves; friends are 
raised up through the generosity of the man 
who had suffered the most at her hands. In 
the new home which is opened to her, the spe- 
ciality of her genius takes shape and distinctness, 
She is a born actress; and, like all actors whose 
genius is of the highest class, she aims at making 
the stage a means to quicken and elevate the 
sentiments of the people. There is some clever 
discussion about the capability of the stage as 
a means of education,—whether the great power 
of the drama might not be made second only to 
the pulpit in its influence for good. Unfortunately, 
the tendency of the stage, in very'civilized coun- 
tries, is to gravitate downwards ; to appeal to the 
eyes and to the senses ; to become an amusement 
that gives no trouble to the audience, not even 
appealing to their sentiments, nor to any faculty 
that requires them to be better than their ordinary 
level, but only to their self-indulgence. The con- 
clusion of ‘The Fisher Girl’ is not so interestin 
as the commencement ; but it is a book well wort 
reading, if only for the sake of seeing whereabouts 
Norway stands in social culture. 

‘The Newly-Married Couple’ is a comedy, very 
slight in its construction, but indicating a whole 
drama of hopes, and fears, and passions beneath 
the surface. It is not unlike some of M. Octave 
Feuillet’s dramas in its mode of treatment, and in 
the delicacy of the dénodment. A young man has 
married a young girl, the only child of rich parents; 
the young people are to live with them, as the 
daughter cannot and will not be separated from 
them. Laura has loved Axel, and the parents have 
consented to the marriage as they would have given 
their daughter any new toy she might have wished 
for. She is quite contented and happy, but Axel 
finds himself little more than a supernumerary 
footman. Laura loves her parents, and cannot 
understand that any change has taken place in her 
relations towards them. There is a good deal of 
humour in the picture of the household, and the 
immutable laws that rule even the position of the 
tables and chairs. Axel, in a fit of disgust, 
determines to go away, and take his wife with 
him, and, after a painful struggle, he carries his 
point. A year is supposed to elapse, and the scene 
shows Axel’s home, which he has furnished and 
arranged exactly like the home from which he had 
taken his wife. He has done ali in his power to 
win Laura’s forgiveness ; but the wife is a spoiled 
child, and keeps up a feeling of sullen resentment. 
Matilde, a humble friend, whose relations with 





the family are very delicately indicated, accom- 
panied the wife when she was taken from her 

rents, When Axel was trying to win Laura 
or his wife, he had, with a lover's selfishness, 
made use of Matilde as a stepping-stone to reach 
her. Matilde had believed that Axel loved her, 
The event has undeceived her; but she still 
loves him with a noble, unselfish love, and 
she is loyal to Laura and to the family. It is in 
the indication of Matilde’s position and character 
that Bjornson shows his dramatic ability: it is 
charmingly done. Laura continues so long per- 
verse and estranged, that the husband is almost 
alienated. Matilde might win him for herself 
Laura has grown jealous ; Matilde continues loyal. 
At this critical moment the parents come to visit 
their child, and Matilde contrives to smooth the 
way to an explanation between Laura and her 
husband. The parents are charmed with all the 
see. Axel is raised to the summit of felicity, an 
says, with the sublime egoism of a happy man, 
“Now you can go, Matilde”; but Laura has a 
sense of childlike gratitude, and says, “ Without 
you I should never have got Axel.” 

‘Love and Life in Norway’ is a picture of Nor- 
wegian peasant life, showing their piety, their love 
of home and of religion, their Church services,— 
which, to a primitive people, take the place of 
amusements, — and their domestic family life. 
Thorbjorn, the eldest son, is a great, rough lad, who 
means no ill, but who has the faculty of always 
seeming to be a rough and naughty boy, with a 
strong, stubborn will, which his father, who belongs 
to a strict religious sect, tries to beat out of him ; 
the mother, a sweet, gentle woman, endeavours to 
soften things; the little sister loves her rough, 
strong brother; and there is a beautiful y. 
maiden, the daughter of a rich neighbour, 
whom Thorbjorn falls in love when they are both 
little children. The influence of this love upon him 
is delicately described. The characteristic of Bjorn- 
son’s writing is his faculty for showing the beautiful 
soul that may underlie the rude and contradictory 
outward seeming; and for delineating the efforts 
by which it is striving to work itself clear, and 
to make the outward seeming and the inward 
intention grow into harmony. He excels in pai 
ing the pathetic indication of the difficulties and 
contradictions of a fine character in a state of 
growth, and in showing the struggles to do right. 
The great simplicity of Bjornson almost conceals 
the dramatic faculty evinced in his stories, which 
gives them their freshness and their charm. Of all 
the works of Bjérnson that we have seen, we prefer 
the first by which he was introduced to the English 
reader—the story of ‘Ovind, the Happy Boy.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. By F. W. New- 
man. 2 vols. (Tribner & Co.) 


A person gifted with sufficient energy to com- 
mence the study of a new language is not likely to 
be hopelessly deterred by the difficulties of the 
alphabet ; we must, therefore, confess that we are 
unable to appreciate the advantage of transcribing 
Oriental languages in Roman characters, unless it 
be for the convenience of library assistants and 
booksellers. The only remaining argument in 
favour of the Romanizing system is that it possibly 
effects a reduction in the bulk of the volume ; but 
if half the ingenuity which has been wasted upon 
the invention of new methods of transliteration 
had been expended upon the modification of the 
clumsy Arabic type at present in use, this object 
would have been long ago attained. If these 
remarks be true of the use of ordinary Roman 
characters, what shall we say of a system like 
that employed by Prof. Newman, which consists 
of an atrocious combination of discordant ele- 
ments and arbitrary signs, is perfectly unintelli- 
gible to the general reader, and as hard to learn 
as the Arabic character itself? The component 

rts of Prof. Newman’s alphabet are, in fact, 

oman, Greek, and Armenian letters, combined 
with awkward symbols suggestive of inverted wine- 
glasses and boot-hooks. Were it not for these 
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grave defects of transliteration, the book before us 
would be a useful one ; for, with the exception of 
the incomplete and not very scholarlike work of 
Catafago, there is no lexicon of vulgar or modern 
Arabic extant in the English language ; while the 
French works of Bochtor, Handjeri, and others, are 
not easily accessible in this country. The ‘Diction- 
ary of Modern Arabic’ contains most of the words 
in common use; and although the equivalents 
given for English words do not always show a very 
clear appreciation of the nicer shades of meaning, 
yet they are sufficiently accurate to serve the pur- 
— of ordinary conversation or correspondence. 

e second volume contains an Anglo-Arabic 
vocabulary, compiled somewhat on the plan of 
Roget’s ‘Thesaurus of the English Language,’ 
words expressing cognate ideas being exhibited in 
groups and ranged under some representative word 
of the class. This is a plan which if expanded 
might prove of great advantage to the learner, and 
would materially assist him in acquiring the art 
of elegant composition. In the “ Arabo-English” 
vocabulary which occupies the remaining portion 
of the second volume, Prof. Newman has consider- 
ably marred the utility of his work by again yield- 
ing to his penchant for innovation, and adopting an 
alphabetic order of his own which assumes that 
the student is unable to master the simple principles 
affecting the so-called weak consonants, and which 
confounds, or at least assimilates, letters which 
have no connexion whatever except in the author’s 
own fancy. The pectoral h and the simple aspirate 
are, for instance, placed side by side, although, 
every Oriental knows that the makhraj, or place of 
utterance of the former consonant, is much more 
nearly allied to that of the ‘ain. If the work 
should ever reach a second edition, we recommend 
Prof. Newman to give up his peculiar crotchets, 
and content himself with the alphabet and arrange- 
ment with which both natives and Europeans are 
familiar ; in that case, his Dictionary will become 
a useful and acceptable contribution to Oriental 
literature. 


The Bacche of Euripides, in English Verse. By 
Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh. (Palmer.) 


Mr. SuucksurcH has, we think, been, on the 
whole, successful in his translation of the ‘Bacche,’ 
particularly in the choric parts, which, as he 
tells us in his Preface, were the first attempted. 
Among these the best is, perhaps, the Anti- 
strophe, on p. 16, though here, as elsewhere, we 
wish he had preserved the metrical correspon- 
dence between Strophe and Antistrophe which 
exists in the Greek. We must demur to his 
rhymes once or twice: “through” and “due” 
satisfies neither ear nor eye, still less does “ support 
him” and “brought him”; and we do not know 
why he persistently shortens the second syllable of 
Agave; but, on the whole, his verse runs smoothly, 
and his renderings are accurate, so that the two 
essential requirements of a metrical translation may 
be said to be satisfied. 


WE have on our table Handbook of the Adminis- 
trations of the United States, by E. G. Tileston 
(Triibner),— Companion to Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
by H. Miiler-Striibing, edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, M.A. (Nutt),—Beeton’s Ready Reckoner, 
(Ward & Lock),— Primary Industrial and Technical 
Education: What to Teach and How to Teach it, 
by Dr. J. Mill (Kelly),—Double Entry Simplified, 
by J. Edwards (Relfe Brothers)—Key to Double 
Entry Simplified, (Relfe Brothers),— Rural Indus- 
try made Profitable, by T. Baldwin (Dublin, 
Smith & Son),—The Cry of the Children from the 
Brick-yards of England, by G. Smith (Simpkin),— 
Life beneath the Waves, and a Description of the 
Brighton Aquarium (Tinsley),— Sketches of Work- 
ing Women, by E. Barlee (Seeley),— Five Favourite 
Tales from the Arabian Nights, in Words of One 
Syllable, by A. and A. E. Warner(Lewis),—Sowvenir 
of the Channel Islands’ Exhibition, held in Jersey, 
1871 (Jersey Express Office),— Routledge’s Read- 
ings, selected and arranged by E. Routledge, 
Serious and Sentimental (Routledge),— 7'ristissime 
Vite, a Triptych, by E. H. Pember (Bosworth),— 
Reflections for the Times; or,a Lay Sermon in 








Verse (Glasgow, Murray),—Modern Scepticism: 
a Course of Lectures delivered at the Request of 
the Christian Evidence Society (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),— Prophecy interpreted by History, by J. W. 
Birchmore, A.M. (Triibner),—Pre-Calvary Martyrs, 
by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. (Cassell),—The 
Grounded Staff, by the Rev. R. Maguire, M.A. 
(Cassell),— Words of Help for Every-day Life, by 
the Rev. W. M. Statham (Cassell),—and Die Bona- 
partes und das Recht Deutschlands auch nach 
Sedan, von Dr. C. W. Opzoomer (Foreign). Among 
New Editions we have A Rudimentary Treatise 
on Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections, by 
J. Hann, re-written and enlarged by J. R. Young 
(Lockwood),—The Schoolmaster’s Drill Assistant, 
by Commander F. M. Norman, R.N. (Bemrose), 
—Memorials of North Tyndale, and its Four 
Surnames, by E. Charlton, M.D., D.C.L. (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Carr),— Alloa and its Environs, 
by J. Lothian (Alloa, Lothian),—and The Centenary 
Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XXI. 
‘ Woodstock’ (Black). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: A Short Abstract of the History and 
Science of the English Language (Bridlington, 
Taylor),—Fors Clavigera, by J. Ruskin, LL.D., 
Letter 9 (Smith & Elder) Apollo (British and 
Colonial Publishing Company),—Don Juan Trans- 
formed, by Lord Crosswill (Aberdeen, Leslie & 
Russell),— Tracts for the Times, No. 1, ‘ What does 
She do with It, by Solomon Temple (Boot),— 
Beeton’s Penny Cookery Book (Ward & Lock),— 
Thorley's Illustrated Farmer's Almanack and 
Diary for 1872 (Thorley),—Saggio di Poesie 
Egizane dei Tempi Faraonici, Versione Libera, 
Preceduta da uno Studio Intorno la Lingua e la 
Poesia det Popoli Semitici, per Castelnuovo e 
Boccara (Foreign),—and Anvmadversiones Critice 
in Versionem Syriacam Peschitthonianam Libro- 
rum Koheleth et Ruth, auctore G. Janichs (Foreign). 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Cousin from India: a Story for Girls. By 
Georgiana M. Craik. (Low & Co.) 

The Story of a Moss Rose; or, Ruth and the 
Orphan Family. By Charles Bruce. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo.) 

Violet Rivers; or, Loyal to Duty: a Tale for 
Girls. By Winifred Taylor. (Same publisher.) 

Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. (Low & Co.) 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday: a Picture from Life. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
(Same publishers.) 

Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series of Papers 
“ae Girls. By Sarah Tytler. (Strahan 
& Co.) 

The Home at Heatherbrae: a Tale. By the Author 
of ‘Everley.’ (Longmans & Co.) 

Autobiography of a Lump of Coal; a Grain of 
Salt; a Drop of Water; a Bit of Old Iron; a 
Piece of Flint. By Annie Carey. (Cassell & Co.) 


My New Suit; and other Tales. By H. A. F. 
(Wells, Gardner.) 
Little Elsie’s Summer at Malvern. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Clifford Butler. (Nisbet & Co.) 


The Bible Opened for Children. By Mary Brad- 
ford. With Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers, 
(Lockwood & Co.) 

HERE is a goodly list of books to choose from 

when it is a question of making presents or giving 

rewards. All the books are interesting in their 
own way, but some we have found more entertain- 
ing than the others. 

‘The Cousin from India,’ by Miss Georgiana 
Craik, is very diverting. Such a naughty little 
girl as Effie, the cousin in question, we never met 
with, and we are thankful for the exemption. She 
has a fascination in the story which we hope will 
not produce imitation in young readers; and in 
the end she wins our heart and earns the forgive- 
ness of the sternest moralist by her repentance 
and amendment. The tale is a clever and interest- 
ing one. 

‘The Story of a Moss Rose,’ by Charles Bruce, 





takes us into the streets and courts of London, 
and shows us how good the poor are to the poor. It 
is the story of a family of children left orphans, and 
relates their struggles to support themselves and 
their little crippled sister, who, in her time, is like 
a mother to them. The incident of the moss rose 
reminds us how easily kindness may be shown when 
eople are on the alert to see the needs of others, 
is ‘Moss Rose’ is a good gift-book for Sunday 
schools, 

‘Violet Rivers’ is a somewhat romantic story. 
The heroine goes through many trials, and is 
rewarded by her marriage with a charming young 
curate at last. 

‘Pink and White Tyranny’ is a short novel, 
showing the beguiling ways of a pretty American 
girl, whose sober-minded husband, having begun 
by thinking her an angel, allows her to spend his 
money, and makes no complaint. of “the inflam- 
mation of his weekly bills”; but his eyes are 
opened when he falls into misfortune, and he sees 
her as she really is, and indeed, rather worse. Yet 
he magnanimously carries out Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
moral, and, instead of complaining or deserting 
his wife, makes the best of her, and loves her 
loyally to the day of her death, and actually 
creates a loving heart in her frivolous bosom. 
The pictures of American fine ladies and their 
Frenchified ideas of life and manners are amusing, 
but the story is very slight, and shows a state of 
society which is not healthy or pleasant. 

‘Little Sunshine’s Holiday, by the author of 
‘John Halifax,’ will be delighful to those who have 
nurseries peopled by little ‘“Sunshines” of their 
own; but we fear that it will not meet with a 
general public of young readers, who like to read of 
more important people than small heroines of three 
years old. Still, it really is a picture from life: 
every word seems to be quite true, and every 
incident to have really happened. The “holiday” 
consists in an account of a journey to Scotland, 
which “Little Sunshine” performed one summer 
with her papa and mamma, and very prettily every- 
thing is told; but most papas, and certainly every 
mamma, who reads this book will be apt to think 
that the sayings and doings of their own “little 
Sunshines” are quite as well, if not better, worth 
recording. 

‘Heroines in Obscurity,’ by Sarah Tytler, is a 
valuable book to give to girls. The observations 
and the counsels are wise and well judged; the 
stories that illustrate them are extremely interesting. 
For girls of thirteen and fourteen it would be an 
excellent present; indeed, girls of any age, and 
grown-up people, might read it with pleasure and 

rofit. 

. ‘The Home at Heatherbrae,’ by the author of 
‘Everley,’ is a novel, but a novel that may be read 
in the best-regulated families, where fiction is 
seldom allowed to appear. It is well and carefully 
written, and is by no means likely to prove an 
exciting book. 

Miss Carey’s autobiographies are delightful. 
She has been careful to find her facts and to make 
them as correct as if they were to be written in a 
grave lesson-book,—yet they are told with a grace- 
ful lightness and vivacity which makes them as 
entertaining as fairy tales. ‘The Drop of Water’ 
is our favourite, but all have their own claims 
to the interest and attention of young readers. We 
do not, as a general rule, approve of the plan of 
turning the acquisition of useful knowledge into a 
mere amusement; but the elementary facts of 
natural science are so fascinating and so wonderful, 
that when put before either children or grown 
persons with any sort of skill and power of narra- 
tion, they cannot help being attraetive ; and Miss 
Annie Carey has the gift of being able to do justice 
to her subjects. 

‘My New Suit’ is a collection of stories for 
young people and children, mostly reprinted from 
Chatterbox and Kind Words. They are likely 
to entertain children, and to give them good 
counsel at the same time. ‘First and Last’ is an 
excellent tale, and the moral does not at all injure 
the interest—it is ingrained in the tale, and not 
tacked on separately. 
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Little Elsie herself is a darling. Her childish 
troubles and childish temptations are true to the 
life, and are charmingly told ; the faithful endea- 
yours of the dear little creature to be honest and 
upright are quite beautiful, and can hardly fail to 
make an impression on young readers. Elsie, 
however, is not the only fascinating personage in 
the book. Her soldier papa, and grand looking 
Uncle Ward, add greatly to the interest of the 
Summer at Malvern. 

‘The Bible Opened’ is a good Sunday book, 
full of Bible stories judiciously told. It may either 
be given to children to read for themselves, or read 
aloud to them. The questions at the end of each 
chapter are well put, and may suggest others to 
young readers. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Brewer’s (J. S.) Athanasian Creed Vindicated, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Churchman’s Shilling Magagine, Vol. 9, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Favre’s (M. l’Abbé) Heaven Opened, trans. from French, 3/6 
Leonard’s (W.) Family Prayers for a Month, 1/ cl. 
Louis of Blois, Abbot of Liesse, Spiritual Works of, by J. E. 

Bowden, 12mo. 3/6 el. 
Lynch's (T. T.) Sermons for My Curates, ed. by S. Cox, 9/ cl. 
M‘Cook’s (Rev. H. C.) Scripture Object Lessons, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Moister’s (Rev. W.) Missionary Pioneers, illust. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Path of Holiness, compiled by a Priest, ed. Rev. T. T. Carter, 1/ 
Smith’s (J. H.) El ts of G try, Part 1,12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 
Thompson's (Rev. H.) Concionalia, Outlines of Sermons for 

Parochial Use, 2nd series, 12mo. 6/6 cl. 





Law. 
Merchant Clerk's (The) — of Laws, &c., of Counting- 
House, 12mo. 1/ cl. sw: 
Fine Art. 
Britain’s Art Paradise, by the Earl of Southesk, Svo. 1/ swd. 
Rogers’s (F.) Designs for Monuments, &c., imp. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Music. 
Boosey’s Royal Edition, Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, 2/6 swd. 
Poetry. 
Goethe’s Faust, by Taylor, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Hi 


istory. 
Cooper’s (T.) Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time, 26 cl. 
Cox’s (Rev. J. E.) Old Constitutions belonging to the Society 
of Masons of England and Ireland, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 


Geography. 
Stanford’s Map of the Country round Aldershot, 6/ in sheets. 
Philology. 

Hachette’s French Reader, ‘Modern Authors, Vol. 1,’ edited by 

Brette and Masson, 12mo. 2/ boards. 

Science. 
Abel's (F. A.) Investigations of Explosive Agents, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Armour’s (J.) Power in Motion, 2/6 cl. swd. (Weale’s Series. ) 
Hammond's (W. A.) Treatise on Diseases of Nervous System, 21/ 
Kirby's (W. au- Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera, 21/ 
Merrett’s (H. S.) Treatise on the Science of Land Surveying, 12/6 
Morgan’s (N.) Phrenology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Parker's (J. L.) Tables of Discharges in Open Channels, 7/6 
Young's (J.) Royal Exchange Tables of Marine Insurance, 2/ 
General Literature. 

Cambridge Freshman ; or, Memoirs of Mr. Golightly, by Martin 

Legrand, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Cassell’s Magazine, Vol. 3, royal 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Coignou’s (A.) Public School Chart of Metric System, 10/6 
Edwards's (J.) Double Entry Simplified, 2/ cl. swd.; Key, 4| 
Edwards's (J.) Ruled Books for ditto, folio, 5; packet. 
Ginx’s Baby, His Birth and other Misfortunes, cheap ed. 2/ cl. 
Griffin’s (R. A.) Fables, Grave and Gay, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Harting’s (J. E.) Hints on Shore Shooting, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Lee’s (C. A.) Edith, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Lowth’s (G. T.) The Morrices; or, the Doubtful Marriage, 31/6 
Marryat’s (F.) The Prey of the Gods, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Modern Joe Miller (The), ed. by R. C. W. illust. 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Piper’s (H.) Profitable and Ornamental Poultry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Poll Parrot Picture-Book, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Quiver (The), Vol. 6, 1871, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1872, illustrated, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Royal Warrants, 1870, Pts. 1 & 2, Pay & Non-Effective Pay, 4/ 
Sargent’s Lucy the Light-Bearer, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Stones Crying Out, by L. N. R., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Waverley Novels, Cent. Edit. Vol. 21, ‘ Woodstock,’ 3/6 cl. 
Wood Carver (The), 12mo. 1/6 cl. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 

Tue Board on Wednesday held its mid-holiday 
meeting, and found that, the precept having 
been partly realized, it has a balance to its credit 
of nearly 17,000/. Then Mr. Smithies suddenly 
discovered it to be a matter of necessity that the 
Board should subsidize for a year, instead of taking 
over, any number of denominational schools. This 
roused even Mr. Tabrum, who declared that the 
proposal to subsidize with the money of the rate- 
payers schools over which the Board would have 
no control involved a principle to which he could 
not assent. Mr. Smithies, set pressed his 
motion to a snap division; and it was agreed that 
the solicitor to the Board be requested to report 
as to the competence of the Board to subsidize 
schools which it does not take over. That so 
important an issue should, under the plea of 
emergency, be even initiated at a thin mid-holiday 





meeting is hardly decorous; and a bolder attempt 
to apply the funds of the Board to denominational 
teaching pure and simple can hardly be imagined. 








PARIS IN SEPTEMBER. 
September 1, 1871. 

I REALLY do not know how to paint the void. 
Painter Courbet, when sitting among his co-accusés 
at Versailles, and waiting for the judgment, was 
asked what picture he intended to do first, if re- 
leased. “Oh! a difficult scene,” he answered. “A 
large boundless sea, skyless and sunless, with a few 
curlews flying through the dark air!” I am no 
Courbet ; and such a picture frightens me. 

The provisoire of which I was speaking in my 
last letter has not ceased, only it has become 
a provisoire settled ; something like a settlement 
of suspense; a constitution of insecurity. Very 
necessary, however, and inevitable. The wicked 
Veuillot, whose Rabelaisian pen, vigorous, racy, 
fearless and terrible, has been in the course of the 
last year more formidable than ever, has very neatly 
characterized the situation: “Now M. Thiers is 
definitive President of a République Provisoire.” 
Speaking ill of the man who rules is of course 
the universal delight. Being high enough to be 
envied and hated, not powerful enough and kingly 
enough to be much feared, he is a convenient target; 
if ever our nation, from a witty one would or could 
become a political one, we would astonish Europe 
and pay less heavy taxes to M. de Bismarck, who 
laughs at us and goes on. Every Parisian paper 
has squibs against Thiers. Jules Favre is left 
alone and aside. “Why do you — of Jules 
Favre now ?” wrote a member of the Parisian press. 
“ What do we care whether he exists, or where he 
is? He is no longer a minister,’ This solves 
many enigmas. “What is the use of talking of 
a mun when he is already upset? Let us attack 
the men in power. That is our mission!” And 
indeed they fulfil it pretty well. Never were 
Guizot, Rouher, or Persigny so bitterly abused and 
railed at as Thiers and his Cabinet. Sad scape- 

oats! Bons-mots and mauvais-mots hiss and fly 
about, thick as hail. A Danton en miniature,—a 
Voltaire minus the wit,—a politiqueur without 
politics,—a pseudo-Malthus,—a Talleyrand bour- 
geois;— Thiers, if he does not wince under so 
many coups d’épingle, is very strong-minded indeed. 
As I was never acquainted with him, owe him no 
service of any kind, and wait and beg for none,—as 
even I am a resolute and obstinate dissident from 
some of his tenets,—I may say freely, that I look 
upon such railings and obloquies as among the 
most dangerous and iniquitous doings of my coun- 
trymen. They aver he is bad and wily; General 
Chanzy, in the very Chamber of Deputies, upbraids 
him with being deficient in frankness. Emile de 
Girardin pelts him in the most unceremonious way; 
our acrimonious but holy Veuillot is prodigal of in- 
vectives. What does it prove? That every party 
frets, being desirous and very ready to take his 
place ; that almost every man regrets not to have 
got it; and that envy smothers in all breasts 
right sense, judgment, gratitude, and equity. 
“™M. Thiers,” said Girardin, “is a ‘plated spoon,’ 
not a silver one.” The silver spoon, or plated 
spoon, is now in the furnace and does not melt. 
“What is your age ?” asked a member of the Left, 
happy to teaze and annoy the new chef de Vexécutif. 
—Oh! something between fifty and eighty !”— 
“What! Do you not know how old you are?” 
—“No! I keep no account of the number of my 
years; no one will try to steal them.” The “ plated 
spoon” was evidently of very good mettle. Voltaire 
could not have made a better rejoinder. With 
a less prodigious subtlety and wiry suppleness of 
wit, what could M. Thiers do, and what would 
become of him ? 

Between the years 1829 and 1832, one could see in 
the narrow streets and muddy thoroughfares of old 
Paris a little man, of some twenty years of age, not 
shabbily nor gaudily dressed, wearing a blue neck- 
clothandsilver buttons on his blue coat; witharather 
lugubrious, but very intense and attentive look ; 
inquisitive, not talkative,—sauntering about, peer- 
ing into shops with a queer spy-like curiosity ; 





nobody taking notice of the fellow,—and he taking 
notice of everything ; sometimes sitting on a borne, 
pencil in hand ; or standing erect in the midst of 
a gutter ;—a strange creature! This was Paul 
de Coq, or rather de Kock, of Dutch-Flemish 
extraction ; the man who, after the Dutch fashion, 
tried to paint in hard, true colours the lower people, 
lower interiors, and Lower-Countries of the Parisian 
world. How disdainfully did the literati of the 
day look on the illiterate Smollett of France; men of 
style on the man of no style; gentle ones on the blunt 
sketcher of “ungentlemanlike” manners ; exqui- 
sites on the grivois, half-cynical, not immoral 
author of ‘ L’Homme aux Trois Culottes,’ ‘ Monsieur 
Dupont,’ and ‘La Laitiire de Montfermeil’! How 
wistfully did Englishmen and Germans wait for 
any new book of the “Novelist of Kitchen- 
Maids,” as he was nicknamed by the general 
assent and unanimous verdict of French critics! 
Paul de Kock never wore the French ribbon of 
heroic redness ; no French Review ever mentioned 
him ; and the heaviest, stolidest, most prosy article 
of the Révue des Deux Mondes, the most officially 
dry chip of the Moniteur workshop, won more 
esteem, weight, and honour than the funniest tales 
of the laughing Homer of French canaille, as 
Hetzel liked to call him. De Kock won celebrity, 
millions of readers, and a competence; built a 
charming little country-house at Romainville. He 
was the Jan Steen of French literature ; hos- 

itable and kind-hearted ; and died at 78—a 

y-word ! 

Truth, to which he adhered with unflinching faith, 
will protect his memory, for better or for worse ; 
not the truth philosophical,—high-souled truth ; 
but quite matter-of-fact, boorish, unpretending, 
unaccustomed and unable to frequent drawing- 
rooms and parlours,—a low truth, imbedded into 
bourgeoise morals ; as unsophisticated as a native 
cock on his dunghill. The cock and dunghill, which 
were quite unworthy to be looked at by French polite 
society, are nevertheless very curious ; young men, 
young women, servants, upholsterers, grocers, dis- 
dained not to pay it some attention and to buy 
the picture ; students, grisettes, bowrgeoises, did the 
same ; cabmen, coachmen, jockeys, handicappers, 
actors and actresses added to the number of readers. 
Femmes-de-chambre lent the last novel of De Kock, 
which bore a most lewd and extraordinary desig- 
nation (‘The C——d’), to their mistresses, who 
disdained not perusing a little of it (en tapinois). 
Shocking De Kock is not ; vulgar he is, very; true 
to raw bourgeoises manners. A broad vein of old 
gaélic gaiety runs through ; tables are upturned ; 
gentlemen in a frolic go tipsy into a ball-room ; a 
whole orchestra, being supported by insufficient 
pilastres, breaks down, making a mess of violins 
and violinists, with the contrabassists and theix 
scores; the next young girl is plunged into 
the large entrails of the contrebasse; and she is 
saved by the alto. Rare fun, indeed! All this 
is narrated in a simple, straightforward style, 
never emphatic or turgid or meretricious, but 
exactly as the writer of a procés-verbal would put 
it down on paper. That there was merit and 
worth in such a crude and harsh, but faithful and 
droll manner of observing and translating the 
incidents of life, strangers readily acknowledged : 
Germans and Englishmen admired the reality and 
living actuality of the pictures. The Edinburgh 
Review criticized De Kock in a friendly, sympathetic 
way; the Quarterly quoted him; some British 
noblemen were in raptures withhim. But nothing 
could break the French ice of our French disdain 
for whatever is not distingué. Ponson du Terrail, 
with his idiotic inventions, is distingué; and 
Eugéne Sue, with his holy philanthropic murderers, 
is distingué. Kitchen-maids, being not distinguées, 
were the only public not disavowing Paul de Kock! 
“Dearme!” he used to say, smiling good-humouredly 
under his thick grey moustaches, which gave him 
the appearance of a hale old officer ; “what a lot 
of kitchen-maids there must be in this country!” 
The truth is, everybody read him, and every 
French vanity or pretence was ashamed to have 
read him. 

It is a pity for us in France that we did not 
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sooner give free room and free scope to all 
intellects and faculties, leaving each of them to its 
own Entwickelung (or development), as the Ger- 
mans say, and putting each in its natural place : 
Teniers’ magots in the lower, Jan Steen’s in the 
lowest; instead of hoping to get a whole generation 
of Corneilles, or a batch of poetic Miltons. A 
despotic uniformity of greatness and pomp was the 
object. Molitre received taunts and pithy objurga- 
tions from Boileau’s mouth, because forsooth his 
comedies had some peasants in them talking like 

nts. It was not distingué. Teniers’ magots 
are not distingués. Lewis meeting in his Gal- 
Jeries with some of Teniers’ magots, turned upon his 
majestic heels, and went off! “Throw away the ugly 
-magots!” cried he. “Oh! Lewis, Lewis! What 
thick-coming sorrows will fall on your white hairs 
and on your family, only for that disdain of magots 
and of popular bonshommes, painted or not !” 

The proceedings of the Versailles Court-Martial, 
exhibiting the late Commune as a Vanity Fair, of 
great dimensions, fearful import, and little value, 
and Parisian terror as a sham, have been drawing 
their weary length along, without exciting or pro- 
ducing any increase of interest. Cobbler Trinquet 
bravely confessed his share in the insurrection, 
and shone like a star among his compeers. Lullier, 
when he said he was the Sword of Events, gave 
another excellent explanation. “ Yes,” said Trin- 
quet, “I had my kepi and coat pierced by several 
bullets ; my only regret is not having been shot. 
I’d then have been spared the shame of seeing my 
colleagues trying to throw upon others the re- 
sponsibility of acts which they were so eager to 
commit!” Well said, Trinquet! As to Regére, 
who doubts not the high morality of the Commune, 
Iam sure he speaks from the sincerest and most 
ansophisticated conviction of his heart. What is 
conviction? Where is morality? Is killing a 
murder? Is not robbery a very good means of 
transferring property? Is not Atheism a religious 
feeling? Is not Life Death, and Light Darkness ? 
We are playing at blind-man’s-buff, seeking for 
any principle, for a ray and a hope, in a confused, 
thick chaos and hubbub of words signifying nothing, 
of ideas which clash with each other, of uncom- 
— parties, hates, pretences, and unrealities. 

he heroes of the late events, like a set of school- 
boys, exclaim, “Please, sir, I didn’t do it!” Luullier, 
whom they thought a madman, said very sensible 
things. “I wished to be Cesar and Dictator ! 
For which end I wetted the throats of the Faux- 
bourgs. No one can aspire to be a Cesar without 
‘wetting rascally throats!” O Machiavels! O Cesars! 
© Sardanapaluses! Nobody knows how many 
victims, and bloody ones, the wish of being a 
Napoleon, as Lullier,—a Socrates, as Regére,— 
a Marat, as Raoul Rigault,—has made. The Com- 
mune was imitative,—histrionic, not real,—theatri- 
cal, and, as such, true to scenic traditions and 
arrangements. Those who remained on the stage 
were taken; such as flew into real life escaped. 
“‘The most courageous among them were the men 
who ran away ”—so said a friend of mine the other 
day, on his return from Versailles. And I think 
he was right. 

Governing France without theatricalities is not 
an easy thing. This year, thanks to the detestable 
war, we are beginning a new movement the other 
way. Not only has the Versailles exhibition been 
@ complete fiasco, the performers hissed off the 
stage, their scarfs and braveries laughed at, the 
managers ruined or forced to run away, the dia- 
logue bad, the advocates’ bombast judged irrele- 
vant, and their efforts to annoy and irritate the 
judges most untoward and scandalous; but the 
failure of their eloquence and of the whole drama 
coincided with not a few other good symptoms. 
On the 15th of August we had no lampions, no 
fireworks, no distribution of crosses of the Legion 
of Honour; no greasy imps were seen climbing 
the mits de cocagne; no newspapers sang’ the 
everlasting, ever-changing, ever-the-same hymn in 
praise of the powers that be. A very good step 
that is towards political renaissance, The Napo- 
leonists assembled all in the Church St.-Augustin, 
where the Assumption, which is, too, the féte of 





Napoleon, was celebrated with great pomp. M. 
Rouher and family, Count Cassabianca, Baron 
Jéré6me David, M. Pinard, Charles Abbattucci, 
Count de Bouville, M. and Madame Vandal, M. 
and Madame de Saulcy, Duc de Talleyrand-Péri- 
gord-Montmorency, General de Castelnau, Comte 
and Comtesse de Niewerkerke, Marquis de Girar- 
din, Comte — Benedetti, M.Vitu, Baron de Hecke- 
reen, Duchesse de Tarente, Duchesse Tascher de 
la Pagerie, M. Jules Richard, were among the 
pious congregation, which reminded one of a 
dinner-party or a ball en petit comité at the Tuile- 
ries of former days. Nobody found fault with the 
Bonapartist meeting. A fallen cause—the own 
cause of the notabilities present—was by them 
religiously consecrated one way. Ten days after, 
the Legitimists—a very dwindling party—did the 
same for their own clan and banner. They cele- 
brated on the 25th the feast of St.-Louis, in honour 
of monarchic principles and sowvenirs. The churches 
of Versailles were full to suffocation. Let fallen 
parties do their best; setting suns are setting suns. 
It is well to worship dying rays, much better than 
to adore the rising star. But in the political 
actual horizon, is there any star rising just now? 
I think not. However, every political party (and 
there are six of them in France) hopes clearly 
to see its own particular star rising soon and illu- 
minating the heavens. The wittiest and most clear- 
sighted laugh at that universal hope, and remain 
silent or play at epigrams. H. H 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Frovupe has relinquished the editorship 
of Fraser's Magazine, and his place will be 
filled by Dr. Dasent. 

WE are requested to state that a paragraph 
in the last Publishers’ Cireular respecting the 
proposed Life of Mr. Dickens is incorrect ; and 
that no one has been authorized by Mr. Forster 
to make that announcement. 

We learn that a controversy has arisen 
between M. Gounod and Messrs. Novello re- 
specting the publication of the former’s music, 
which is likely soon to occupy the attention of 
the Courts. 

A poem, by Mr. O'Shaughnessy, will 
appear in the Dark Blue magazine, with an 
illustration by Mr. Nettleship. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s new volume of poems, ‘ Lays of France,’ 
will be published next month. 

A NEw novel, of an historical character, by 
Mr. Charles Gibbon, the author of ‘ For Lack 
of Gold,’ &c., will be published about the end 
of autumn. 

A Hannpsook of Field Fortifications, for the 
use of Infantry officers, may be expected to 
appear during the current month, the author 
of which is Major Knollys, Sutherland High- 
landers, Garrison Instructor Home District. 

THE business of the English and Foreign 
Library Company has passed into the hands of 
Mr. Mudie. 

Mr. PEILE is engaged on a second and 
enlarged edition of his work on Greek and 
Latin Etymology. 

Mr. SNELGROVE, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Chaucer Society, has sent a notice to all 
its members in arrear, asking for their sub- 
scriptions to pay for the next issue of the 
Chaucer Society’s books, nearly ready. It 
will consist of—1. Part I. of the ‘ Parallel- 
Text Edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems,’ 
containing three or six texts of each of his 
first four poems; 2. Part I. of the ‘ Supple- 
mentary Parallel Texts of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems’ (three extra texts of the ‘ Parlament 


of Foules’); 3. Part L. of the ‘Odd Texts of 





Chaucer's Minor Poems’ (fragments of the 
‘ Parlament’), with the two differing versions 
of the prologue to the ‘Legende of Good 
Women’; 4. Part I. of the ‘One-Text Print of 
Chaucer's Minor Poems,’ containing the best 
text of his first five poems, with the French 
original of his A B C, edited by M. Paul Meyer; 
5. ‘Trial-Forewords to the “ Parallel-Text of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems,” with a Try to set 
Chaucer's Works in their right order of Time,’ 
by Frederick J. Furnivall, Part I. Copies of 
Mr. Stephen Thompson’s photograph of Qc- 
cleve’s portrait of Chaucer in the Harleian 
MS. 4866, will be given with Nos. 1, 3, and 5. 

Mr. NATHAN SHEPPARD, author of ‘Shut 
up in Paris,’ is about to start on a lecture tour 
through England and Scotland, with a lecture 
‘On the Siege of Vanity Fair,’ and another 
‘On Facts about America.’ ‘Shut up in Paris’ 
is to be included in the Tauchnitz Re-issues. 

Ir is proposed to have a memorial window 
in the church at Broad Chalke in remembrance 
of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, late vicar. 

Mr. Grant's ‘ History of the Newspaper 
Press,’ which we announced some months ago 
as in course of preparation, is now completed, 
and will be published immediately. It consists 
of two large octavo volumes, and traces the 
history of our newspaper journalism from its 
commencement down to the present year. 

Mr. G. Scorr is now engaged on the most 
important part of the Class Catalogue of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, namely, the 
arranging in chronological order of all the 
State papers and letters in the national 
collection, from the Conquest to the latest 
acquisitions. The first Calendar of the Rolls 
Series, that of Henry the Eighth, does not 
begin till 1509, but we have a large number 
of letters, &c. before that date. Mr. Scott has 
been able to supply several omissions, and 
correct some mistakes in the Rolls Calendar, 
excellent as that work is. 

THE editor of the Japanese and Chinese 
journal in London, the Phenix, in closing his 
first volume, makes an amusing complaint with 
regard to the few periodicals devoted to the 
branches of literature which his periodical treats 
of. He cannot enumerate more than four in the 
English language. We think the most remark- 
able thing is his own journal in London, for we 
can remember when there was only one Japanese 
scholar here, Mr. Huttman, and now Japanese 
is a main feature in a magazine published in 
London. Another notable matter is that 
Tibetan is also introduced, and no one knew 
anything about Tibetan a very few years ago, 
and, for that matter, few do now, though it is 
of so much value for Buddhistic studies. 

THE unique MS. volume of Early English 
Homilies in Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
now in the press for the Early English Text 
Society, under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Morris. 

Ir is stated that M. Gambetta is only 
waiting for the end of the state of siege in 
Paris, to bring out a newspaper as his organ, 
under the title of Le Patriote, 

A curious brochure, of about twenty pages, 
has been published in Brussels, entitled ‘ His- 
toire du Pied de Nez, depuis les Temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’& nos jours. This humorous 
little work is written by Karl Stur, whose 
satirical articles on the follies of the day are 
very popular. 
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A new paper has been published in Metz 
since the 15th of August, entitled Zeitung fur 
Deutsch-Lothringen, written in French and in 
German, the French title being Gazette de la 
Lorraine Allemande, 


M. Pavut Meyer has just issued a curious 

and interesting volume, containing more than 
thirty unique Provengal songs of the thirteenth 
century, from the MS. song-book that M. 
jiraud, formerly Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, presented to the Imperial Library, and 
which was written in Provence early in the 
fourteenth century. Many of the songs have 
considerable historic worth, on account of the 
allusions in them to contemporary events. 
M. Paul Meyer gives an elaborate description 
of the Giraud MS., and also of a much larger 
one from the La Valliére library, with a list 
of the two hundred troubadour poets whose 
works occur in these MSS. One of the most 
important results of M. Meyer’s investigations 
is his proof that the sources from which Jean 
de Nostre Dame in the sixteenth century drew 
his hitherto trusted account of Provengal 
troubadours, do not in any way bear out 
Jean’s statements, and that he is quiteunworthy 
of credit. 

THE Catalogue of all» French publications 
during the twenty-five years 1840 to 1865, 
compiled by the German bookseller Lorenz, 
settled in Paris, is at last completed, having 
been interrupted by the involuntary flight of 
the editor from Paris, about a year ago. In 
the absence of any comprehensive catalogue 
since Quérard, which reaches only to 1839, 
this is a great boon to librarians, booksellers, 
and persons who desire to refer to the publi- 
cations of French authors. The arrangement 
is alphabetical, under the name of the author ; 
in anonymous works, under the first substan- 
tive of the title. Each author's list is preceded 
by a short biographieal notice. 


Herr A. Bracnvocet has finished a new 
novel, in four volumes, entitled ‘ Das Rithsel 
von Hildburghausen,’ which is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published in Hanover. 


THE Illustrirte Zeitung gives the following 
names of German periodical publications 
brought out in America :—Der Literarische 
Verkehr, which preceded the new monthly 
paper, Der Freidenker, published in New York 
by Dr. Fr. Leisz,—the illustrated weekly paper, 
Puck, brought out at St. Louis,— Der Deutsche 
in Canada, a monthly organ for the Germans 
established in Canada, edited by Herr C. Mack, 
and published at London, Ontario,—the weekly 
newspaper, Der Freischiitz, published by G. Ph. 
Roth, in Milwaukee, under the editorship of 
Herr H. Musiius,—and Deutsche Nachrichten 
in Siidamerika, a German newspaper, which 
has lately been brought out in Valparaiso. 


THE death is announced of the well-known 
Spanish essayist and publicist, Signor Julian 
Sanchez Ruano. 

M. L. Bets has lately published an inter- 
esting monograph on the Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, Jan de Witt, and his foreign policy 
at the time of the peace of Westphalia. 

M. THEODORE GoRRISSEN, who not longago 
wrote an historical étude on the fall of the 
kingdom of Holland in 1810, has published, 
at Arnheim, the first volume of an elaborate 
monograph on the poet Constantin Huygens 
(1596—1687). 





Herr E. LewmMann has published a short 
notice of the late Prof. Gervinus, written in 
good taste, if a little too encomiastically. But 
it is curious to observe how apologetically the 
writer speaks of the view Gervinus took of 
the state of Germany at the beginning of the 
year,—a view which found many sympathizers 
in England, while in Germany it was as 
unpopular as was his generous advocacy of the 
Italian cause in 1859. 


WE are glad to see that Dr. Busch, a very 
laborious orientalist, for ten years attached to 
the German embassy at Constantinople, has 
been appointed Oriental Councillor in the 
Foreign Office at Berlin. There is no similar 
promotion for orientalists in our Foreign 
Office. 

A VERY interesting contribution to personal 
history is the Massachusetts Civil List, from 
1630 to 1774, pub’ shed by W. H. Whitmore, 
A.M. This includes not only all the func- 
tionaries of New England birth, but also all 
those sent out from the old country. 


AN effort of industry characteristic of Triib- 
ner'’s Laterary Record has given us an essay 
on Dahkotah bibliography. The 25,000 Sioux 
Indians are endowed with a printed lite- 
rature which embraces thirty-six works, in- 
cluding a newspaper. If Mr. Triibner is right 
in his calculation, there is a dictionary of 12,000 
words, or relatively more words than men in the 
nation. It is ominous that, as in many such 
cases, the vernacular literature becomes a 
stepping-stone to English, and therefore fore- 
bodes its own extinction. 

THE bitter controversy on the subject of 
Education which has been of late years rag- 
ing in Holland, has led to the appearance of 
numerous educational journals. A new weekly 
journal has lately appeared, entitled Ons 
Recht (Our Right), and devoted to the advo- 
caey of the views of the Roman Catholic party 
on educational matters. 

Count GiaMBATTIsTA CaRLO GIULIARI has 
published, in Verona, a very interesting work, 
entitled ‘Della Tipografia Veronese, Saggio 
Storico-letterario,’ which describes the progress 
of the art of printing, from its introduction in 
Verona down to the present day. 

As a seasonable reminder just now, Triibner’s 
Literary Record furnishes us with a list of 
Brazilian books: The most notable work is 
the quarterly journal of the Historico-Geo- 
graphico Institute, which has now reached 
its thirty-third volume. 

Dr. James Lecce, the eminent Chinese 
scholar, writes to the editor of the Chinese 
Recorder that he has ready for the press a 
translation of the ‘ Ch’un Ts’ew,’ in which he 
has embodied the narratives of the Tso Chuen. 
The ‘ Ch’un Ts’ew’ was the last literary labour 
of Confucius, and has been erroneously called 
‘Confucius’s History of his own Times.’ It 
contains the Annals of Loo, under the title of 
‘Spring and Autumn,’ for 242 years, terminat- 
ing only two years before his death. Confucius 
attached an unusual value to this work ; but 
if Dr. Legge’s judgment of it be correct, these 
Annals are “ mendacious in the extreme.” In 
writing them Confucius ignored, concealed, 
and misrepresented the truth upon principle. 
Dr. Legge adds, “‘ Confucius said that by the 
‘Spring and Autumn’ men would know him 
and men would condemn him. Yes ; it obliges 





us to make a large deduction from our previous 
estimate of his character, and of the beneficial 
influence which he has exerted.” 

THE Friend of India states that a number 
of native gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Serampore and Ooterpara propose to establish 
a society for the translation of the Vedas and 
Puranas into colloquial Bengali. The chairman 
of the society will be Mr. Plowden, magistrate 
of Serampore, and several learned natives will 
be invited to revise the proof-sheets. The 
object seems to be to collect information on 
the ancient domestic usages of the Hindis, 
notices of places, sects, &c., concerning which 
the Puranas offer a wide field of investigation. 


THE Christian Vernacular Education Society 
printed, during last year, 260,300 copies of 
school-books and periodicals, in seven of the 
principal languages of India. Their circulation 
has been 303,152 copies, and the proceeds 
of sales, 2,6134. 

THE educational statistics of British India 
show that the school-going population, caleu- 
lated on the basis of one-sixth of the whole, 
ought to be twenty-five millions. It is only 
one million and ninety-six thousand. The 
highest per-centage obtains in Coorg, where 
one in sixty goes to school; the lowest in 
Bengal, where it stands at one in one hundred 
and eighty. Nearly 166,000 natives are now 
annually being taught English. 

Tue Indian Government has issued the first 
part of an ‘ Historical and Statistical Memoir 
of the Ghazeepore District.’ It is the work of 
Dz. Wilton Oldham, and embraces, with other 
interesting matter, the history and antiquities 
of the district. In these departments the 
editor has received assistance from Dr. 'T. 
Oldham, Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra, the Rev. 
R. Sherring, and Mr. Blockman. A work of 
similar interest and value has also appeared in 
Bengal, viz., a ‘Report on the District of 
Jessore ; its Antiquities, its History, and its. 
Commerce,’ by J. Westland, Esq., late a 
magistrate and collector in the district. 

ANOTHER investigator of that remarkable 
outlying member of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages, the Albanian, has appeared in the 
person of Dr. Francis Miklosich, of Vienna. 
The second and third parts of his Albanian 
Researches are devoted to the Romanish ele- 
ments of the language and the comparative 
grammar of the verbs. 

M. BrosseEt, in continuation of his Arme- 
nian labours, has published, at St. Petersburg, 
another part of his French translation of 
Ookhtanes, an historian of the tenth century. 
One feature in the Armenian historians is the 
light they throw on obscure portions of the 
history of the oriental tribes. 

Mr. P. Kennepy, of Dublin, writes to us in 
reference to a statement that has been going 
the round of the papers, that a Mr. Hamilton 
Marshall, the author of a novel lately published, 
is a direct descendant of Mrs. Hamilton, the 
authoress of the ‘Cottagers of Glenburnie.” 
“T beg,” he says, “to remind the reading 
public that the authoress of the ‘Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,’ Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, was 
born at Belfast, July 25, 1758, and died at 
Harrogate, July 23, 1816, without having 
changed her maiden name.” 
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The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms. 
By H. Charlton Bastian, M.A., M.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Since this is but the precursor of a larger 
book which has been for some time announced, 
it will be unnecessary here to discuss at any 
length Dr. Bastian’s views. The whole question 
of the de novo formation of organic matter in 
certain flasks, containing certain solutions, and 
treated in certain ways, is so full of speculation 
and supposition, and so involved in a number 
of collateral questions, that it is quite impos- 
sible that a short essay such as this, or the 
experiments of a busy medical man, should 
fairly deal with it. We are, however, quite 
willing to give Dr. Bastian credit for his 
efforts, and for drawing some attention to the 
subject. It is, we must insist, a great mistake 
to imagine that the existence or non-existence 
of spontaneous generation, or Archegenesis 
(Haeckel), or Abiogenesis (Huxley), or Arche- 
biosis, as Dr. Bastian now terms it, can be 
proved or disproved by this kind of investi- 
gation. No naturalist will ever be satisfied 
that organic matter has been spontaneously 
evolved from mineral matters, by the assertion 
of an experimenter that he did all he could to 
exclude already living matter from his experi- 
mental solutions, and yet after a time obtained 
from them living organisms. A stricter account 
of the process is required—a following of the 
steps of the evolution under the very eye of 
the observer, and a demonstration of a power 
of control over the conditions of the experiment 
‘which no one has yet pretended to have. On 
the other hand, it is manifestly absurd to 
maintain that the de novo formation of living 
matter is not daily taking place in ponds, 
seas, and earth, on every side of us, simply 
because under particular highly artificial con- 
ditions no life is evolved in chemical solutions 
prepared in the laboratory. It cannot for a 
moment be pretended that nature in her great 
laboratory may not accomplish what experi- 
menters do not succeed in imitating, and 
accordingly we object to the precipitancy with 
which advocates for and against Abiogenesis 
rush to the tribunal of flasks and solutions. 

In the present volume, we notice that Dr. 
Bastian wisely confines himself to the case of 
the appearance in solutions of Bacteria, and 
what he considers as Torula-cells. In former 
writings he very much weakened his cause by 
seeking to prove too much—even the spon- 
taneous generation of a fungus with its 
reproductive organs ; and we much regret, for 
his own sake, that even now he cites, without 
comment, an assertion as to the heterogenetic 
origin of ciliated Infusoria (p. 16). Dr. Bas- 
tian’s mistake, and that of those French writers 
of whom he is the disciple, is in endeavouring 
to prove too much. It is premature to discuss 
the cause of the appearance of Bacteria in 
solutions heated and hermetically sealed whilst 
hot, when, as yet, there is no agreement on 
account of insufficient inquiry—first, as to 
what Bacteria are, whether independent organ- 
isms or stages in the development of fungi, or 
whether, indeed, organisms at all; secondly, 
as to what temperature will insure the destruc- 
tion of all the Bacteria in a solution, and what 
temperature will destroy any or all the germs 
of Bacteria; thirdly, whether pressure has 





any effect or not (as Dr. Bastian thinks it has) 
on the development of Bacteria, or whether 
heat, with plus or minus pressure, acts dif- 
ferently, or the same as heat with normal 
pressure ; fourthly, whether Bacteria can be 
submitted to desiccation and survive,—whether 
they are distributed by diffusion in the atmo- 
sphere or only by surfaces (as appears probable 
from Dr. Ferrier’s researches, confirming Dr. 
Bastian on this point); fifthly, whether Bac- 
teria are ever developed by heterogenesis from 
the breaking up of larger organic elements ; 
sixthly, whether the forms of Bacteria are 
dependent, and in what way, on the nature of 
the solution in which they develope. Many 
of these questions are raised and briefly con- 
sidered in the course of Dr. Bastian’s researches ; 
but to none is a satisfactory answer given. An 
opinion is hazarded, or a few indecisive experi- 
ments cited: no attempt is made to meet any 
one of these inquiries in that ample manner 
and with that patient spirit which alone can 
give a scientific result. If our author could 
be persuaded to write less about the remoter 
question of the origin of life, and would devote 
the same amount of time to one of the above- 
named preliminary inquiries, and would fairly, 
and with adequate illustration, give the results 
of his inquiry, whether favouring the doctrine 
he has espoused or not, he would be doing solid 
scientific work. 

The present volume is well worth the 
attention of those who are interested in the 
line of research with which it deals, since it is 
clearly and forcibly written, and not too long. 
We cannot, however, perceive that the case of 
the experimentalists is strengthened by the new 
evidence adduced in it. 








Insanity and its Treatment. By G. F. Bland- 
ford, M.D. (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd.) 
Map doctors, or, as they appear to prefer to be 
called, ‘‘alienists,” may reasonably speak with 
some pride of the advance the last generation 
has seen in the knowledge of insanity and the 
treatment of the insane. Such pride may be 
justified from the fact that the changes leading 
to this advance have actually been initiated 
by medical men having the care of the insane, 
and were not forced upon them by that usual 
promoter of reform, some public outcry acci- 
dentally arising. The advance is, however, 
after all, not from a creditable state of know- 
ledge and practice to one more accurate and 
scientific, but simply from a state of careless 
ignorance and consequent malpractice to that 
degree of enlightenment which is the result of 
simple attentive observation, and that judicious- 
ness of practice which is born of common sense. 

This advance, with beneficial results there- 
from, has led to increased interest in the subject ; 
and of late years most of the chief medical 
schools have instituted a course of lectures on 
psychological medicine, or, in ordinary lan- 
guage, madness and its treatment. Dr. Bland- 
ford publishes his lectures delivered at St. 
George’s Hospital, and his book embodies the 
results of much experience, and may be de- 
scribed as having this special recommendation, 
not common to such books, that the reader 
will not necessarily rise from its perusal with 
the impression that he himself, his whole 
family, and every one he has ever known, must 
be insane. 

Passing by the chapters which treat of the 





pathology of insanity as representing the mere 
gropings of the intellect after what will, pro- 
bably, be ever beyond its grasp, we will touch 
only on one or two points of general practical 
interest. What is to be madethetest of insanity? 
The lawyers say that to prove insanity we 
must prove delusion,—a test which appears to 
us perfectly sufficient, and is essentially ex- 
tremely simple, though it may often be difficult 
toapply. “But,” says Dr. Blandford, “lawyers 
have no practical acquaintance with the in- 
sane,”—thereby implying that no one is com- 
petent to form a judgment on this point but 
the “alienist.” He tells us also, that many 
who are beyond all question of unsound mind 
cannot properly be called insane; but we may 
ask, what is the meaning of the word “insanity,” 
if not unsoundness of mind, and nothing else ? 

There appears to be some confusion in the 
mind of the lecturer as to the proper function 
of a medical witness in a Crown case, when we 
find him saying to his pupils, “Counsel will 
try to trip you, and ask if you consider the 
patient insane. He may not be insane, strictly 
speaking, and you may have to admit it ; they 
will then argue that he is not legally of un- 
sound mind.” It betokens a curious obliquity 
of thought to speak thus of a counsel when he 
asks, in its simplest possible form, the one 
question the witness is placed in the box to 
answer. Although Dr. Blandford is evidently 
unwilling to admit so simple a test of insanity 
as the legal one of the existence of delusions, 
he is obliged to confess that it is always satis- 
factory to discover delusions; and that though 
insanity may and does exist without them, yet 
there can be no doubt of its presence when we 
discover them. We find him also saying, at 
the commencement of his eighth lecture, that 
by the discovery of false beliefs or delusions 
we are led to the conclusion that patients are 
insane ; and among the cases which he quotes 
of insanity without delusions the majority 
cannot, without some perversion of language, 
be said to have been free from delusions, and 
in the rest it is not made clear that insanity 
actually existed. 

We find Dr. Blandford saying, with regard 
to so-called kleptomania, that the impulse to 
appropriate an article, if it appears that it can 
be done with safety and secrecy, is one that 
is not seldom felt by many ill-regulated minds, 
and to erect this into insanity would be fraught 
with the greatest danger to society; he also 
declares that he abolishes dipsomania from the 
varieties of moral insanity, together with such 
monomanias as erotomania, pyromania, and 
kleptomania; yet he is unwilling to give up 
“moral insanity” in general, which has been 
so frequently used to excuse the impulses of 
ill-regulated minds. 

Merely to recognize insanity, it is not neces- 
sary to have a practical acquaintance with all 
the vagaries of the insane; it is sufficient to 
be able to see clearly when there is a deviation 
from sanity ; and hence a practical acquaintance 
with the sane would appear to be sufficient. 
In the lecture on Treatment we are told 
that there can be no question that the perfec- 
tion of treatment would be to place a patient 
in an asylum where the other inmates were 
not insane, but sane people; in other words, 
the asylum is an economic necessity, to secure 
proper supervision, regularity of life, and safety 
for the patient; but an ordinary cheerful 
social circle forms his best position. In acute 
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mania, Dr. Blandford says we have a remedy, 
in hydrate of chloral, of more value than 
anything that was given before its discovery. 
A very violent maniac may be sent to sleep 
by one dose, and wake clear of everything 
like delirium, though still with delusions ; and 
his testimony as to the value of this drug 
coincides with that of all who have used it in 
the same way. 

The consideration of the terminations of 
insanity is not encouraging. It is found that 
about fifty per cent. of all cases of insanity are 
incurable from the first attack : of the remain- 
ing fifty only about twenty remain permanently 
well during the rest of their lives, the remaining 
thirty being subject to subsequent attacks ; 
and these numbers are deduced from tables 
which take no exact notice of the special form 
of insanity in each case recorded, so that we 
do not learn from them what form is to be 
regarded as the least incurable; and they there- 
fore do little to militate against the popular 
belief that insanity is virtually an incurable 
disease. 

With regard to the future prospect of one 
who has once been insane, it is certain that 
no one can tell when he or she may not become 
insane again ; and we find Dr. Blandford obliged 
to confess that the difficulty in pronouncing 
an opinion as to perfect recovery is often great 
when we have never known the patient in his 
previous sane condition, — which may be 
accepted as an admission that the opinion of 
the ‘‘alienist” is of less value than that of the 
intimate friends of the patient. 

The concluding lecture we think the most 
valuable: it is on the examination of a person 
whose sanity has been called in question, and 
leaves nothing to be desired in its recom- 
mendation of caution to those who may be 
called upon to sign certificates of insanity. 








Forms of Animal Life; being Outlines of 
Zoological Classification, based upon Ana- 
tomical Investigation, and illustrated by 
Descriptions of Specimens and of Figures. 
By George Rolleston, D.M. (Clarendon 
Press. ) ; 

Ir has long been our opinion that the outlines 

of a general practical, as well as theoretical and 

philosophical knowledge, of the structure and 
functions of animals, may most effectually be 
taught by the full detailed description of each 
system of organs, as exhibited in one indi- 
vidual characteristic species of every principal 
group,—the selected species being one easily 
accessible to the student; and that the aberrant 
forms may be more effectually studied by such 
previous acquaintance with what may be con- 
sidered the central, or, for this purpose, typical 
organization. In the work before us, Prof. 

Rolleston has, to a certain extent, taken this 

view, and has carried it out and enlarged upon 

it, as might be expected from him, in the 
most masterly manner. His work, in the 
words of the Preface,— 

“ consists of three parts; the first is an introduction, 

giving a classification of the animal kingdom, with 

a zootomical account of its various sub-kingdoms, 

and their subordinate divisions and classes; the 

second,”—and this more particularly bears upon the 
view we have expressed above—“ consists of descrip- 
tions of certain readily procurable specimens, which 
illustrate in the concrete a very large number of the 
systematic descriptions contained in the intro- 
duction; and the third contains descriptions of 
figures supplementary to the descriptions of speci- 





mens, and intended to aid them in furnishing that 
ground work of particular facts, without which, it 
is impossible to obtain any real knowledge or 
permanent hold of general principles. The dis- 
tinctive character of the book consists of its 
attempting so to combine the concrete facts of 
zootomy with the outlines of systematic classi- 
fication, as to enable the student to put them for 
himself into the natural relations of foundation and 
superstructure. The foundation may be made wider, 
and the superstructure may have its outlines not 
only filled up, but even considerably altered by 
subsequent and more extensive labours; but the 
mutual relations of the one as foundation, and of the 
other as superstructure, which this book particularly 
aims at illustrating, must always remain the same.” 

From this short but comprehensive account 
of the objects and scope of the work, it will be 
seen that it may be made a valuable means for 
the higher teaching of intelligent students, whe- 
ther private or attached to public educational 
institutions. Its character is not elementary: 
it enters into the higher and more philosophical 
phases of the science; but to any one already 
acquainted with the rudiments of biological 
knowledge, it will be most useful. 

The work, however, assumes a character of 
far more extended importance when considered 
as both an indication of and a means of 
carrying forward the present changing phase 
of university education, especially in that 
great school of learning to which it belongs, 
and in the scientific department of which 
the author holds a distinguished position. 
It is not that the Universities have been 
wholly without able teachers in certain branches 
of science, and the examples of such men as 
Daubeny, at Oxford, and of the venerable 
Prof. Sedgwick at Cambridge, will leave their 
impress upon the teaching of their respective 
schools for all time. At Oxford it is well 
known that the former had very much at heart 
the furtherance of the movement which is now 
fairly commenced, and, both by his personal 
influence and by his writing, contributed to its 
inauguration. Its advance since that time 
has been highly satisfactory. The well-known 
Botanic Garden, an object of so much interest 
to the former Professor, and so greatly im- 
proved under his care,—the new Museum, 
containing continually increasing stores of spe- 
cimens of zoology and comparative anatomy, 
and a fine geological collection,—the estab- 
lishment of a new observatory, with a Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy attached, and the promise 
of still more extended institutions in connexion 
with science,—show that the means of acquiring 
scientific knowledge will not be wanting, and 
the names of the present professors of the 
several departments are a guarantee that those 
means will be made thoroughly available. 

A few words more as to the manner in which 
Prof. Rolleston has carried out his extensive 
object. Of the plan of the work we have given 
his own account; we have stated our opin- 
ion that the result is a book of the highest 
character and value. We would now earnestly 
suggest the great importance of furnishing, in 
a future edition, an extensive glossary. The 
constant use of terms little understood in 
their exact meaning by students, and many of 
them quite novel, requires a readily accessible 
means of explanation. 

The illustrations are admirably selected, and 
the execution of the figures is absolutely per- 
fect. The engraving by Jewitt, after Crozier’s 
beautifully accurate drawing, is unsurpassable. 











The Natural meng the Diatomacee. Part I. 
By Arthur Scott Donkin, M.D, Illustrated by 
Tuffen West. (Van Voorst.) 


THE admirable work on the British Diatomaceze 
by Prof. Smith was published so long ago that 
the amount of divert since accumulated justifies 
Dr. Donkin in attempting a new book on the 
subject. The many collectors and admirers of 
diatom frustules will welcome this new guide. 
From a scientific point of view, though it will be 
convenient to have the various British forms 
figured, yet there is not much of a critical character 
to be expected from this work. The author is 
content to regard a form as a species; in the 
future parts, it is to be hoped that more of the 
life-history and development of the species will be 
given. It is a matter for regret that whilst so 
much labour is spent on the delineation and 
discrimination of the siliceous valves of these 
minute plants, little is done to advance a know- 
ledge of their “ natural history,” properly so called. 
Some day there will be a great attack on the 
innumerable species of diatoms, and they will be 
reduced to comparatively few types. This can 
only be affected by observation of the living plants, 
of their development and variations under varying 
conditions. We recommend to Dr. Donkin’s atten- 
tion, Prof. Max Schultze’s observations on the 
movements of diatoms, and a recent paper in that 
observer’s Archiv on the structure of the valve of 
Pleurosigma. The plates in the present part of 
Dr. Donkin’s work are not posal g to the artist’s 
earlier work. 


Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-Lore. 
Scoffern, M.B. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Uron the propriety of the original printing of 
these ‘Stray Leaves’ in the various periodicals in 
which they have already appeared, we shall offer 
no opinion ; but upon the impropriety of collecting 
and reprinting them, we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounce decisively. We haveseen no one article in 
the whole volume worth reproduction, and have 
read several of them with no little impatience and 
dissatisfaction. Dr. Scoffern assures us that his 
scientific papers have “taken substantive rank” 
in the Leisure Hour, and therefore we have 
glanced over them all,and perused some throughout. 
Anything less like to science, and more like to 
jaunty flimsiness, has seldom been printed, seldomer 
reprinted. Surely the readers of such articles are 
never deluded into the belief that they are gaining 
knowledge of any “substantive rank.” Diffuse 
writing and pointless verbiage, lame style and bad 
taste, are not, we trust, necessary qualifications 
of popular instruction, while it is difficult to see of 
what value in popular science can be such “selected 
topics ” as ‘ Peace Establishments and War Salaries,’ 
‘The Maroons,’ ‘Cosmetics—the Skin, and Hair, 
and Teeth,’ ‘Sugar, and Beetroot in France,’ &c. 
No one who really desires information on animal 
magnetism would be attracted by the title which 
Dr. Scoffern has given to a particular paper, 
‘Baron Reichenbach’s Theory of Kissing’; nor will 
any one besides the author think a paper on 
colliery explosion happily entitled ‘The Fire- 
Damp’s Family Circle.’ This flimsy treatment of 
grave subjects is quite out of character, and can 
never allure reluctant readers, or really benefit 
them if accidentally allured. Instances of the 
author’s bad taste are not infrequent. Treating of 
beards, he remarks :—“ Another man, having con- 
cluded to grow a beard, will go surreptitiously to 
work, encroaching a little day by day, thinking 
you will never discover it. Accursed be that base 
individual—carbone notandus! Even so would he 
encroach on my landmarks, my purse, my family 
peace. He would rob a canary bird of his sugar,— 
the trope is not mine; he would grub-up his 
grandmamma to make knife-handles out of her 
leg-bones.” The last trope is Dr. Scoffern’s! Let 
no one deprive him of the honour and the humour. 
One other example will suffice:—‘ O, John Gough 
(the temperance lecturer), there are other intoxi- 
cations than alcohol ; one, for instance, that infects 
the blood from the day of his making the discovery 
that ladies are prettier than lamp-posts. From 
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heavenward, so high as the flesh-imprisoned soul 
can soar, down to the depths where Phlegethon 
rolls hissing, the influence of that intoxication may 
be traced!” It being conceivable that Dr. Scoffern 
hurriedly penned these and many similar meta- 
phorical sentences, nevertheless, it remains incon- 
ceivable how he could suppose them to be worthy 
of reprinting. Are these the tropes that suit the 
popular taste? We cherish the hope that the 
people like something much better, something 
much less fantastic, forced, and flimsy, than is to 
be found in these ‘Stray Leaves.’ Some of these 
pages have shocked us quite as cruelly as our 
“ orandmother’s leg-bones made into knife-handles ” 
would have shocked us on our breakfast-table. 


The Mineral and other Resources of the Argentine 
Republic (La Plata) in 1869. By Major F. 
Ignacio Rickard. Published by Special Authority 
of the National Government. (Longmans & Co.) 

“B.LEssED with, perhaps, the finest climate in 

the world,—where from the extent of territory, 

larger than Europe (excepting Russia) any tem- 

oo may be selected to live in,—the Argentine 
epublic is destined to become, at no distant day, 

the great rival of the United States as a field of 

immigration ; and once populated, its great internal 
wealth and resources—agricultural as well as 
mineral—must make it stride far ahead of it, and 
become at once the Great Republic of the South.” 

These be brave words; but are they strictly 

true? We pause one moment, before replying, to 

note the iteration of “its resources making it 
stride ahead of it,” where, be it observed, the 

it striding is the Argentine Republic, and the i 

outstridden the United States. The last it seems 

hardly grammatical. But to let that pass,—is it 
fact that the Argentine Republic is equal in area 
to the whole of Europe, minus Russia? Decidedly 
not; for Europe without Russia is 1,800,000 square 
miles in extent, while the Argentine Republic, 

according to Major Rickard himself, is but 903,019. 

And is the climate the finest in the world? We 

doubt it. The climate of Cordoba, indeed, is won- 

derfully good for pulmonary affections; but at 

Buenos Ayres 58 days in the year are intensely 

hot, even by the admission of the author, and the 

rovinces to the north are proportionably hotter. 

We will not, however, quarrel with the statement, 

though it be somewhat couleur de rose; and we 
will admit that if three or four thousand English 
families were to go out together, there are few 
places where they could make a better settlement 
than in Santa Fe or Tucuman. 

Major Rickard was sent, in November, 1865, to 
inspect the mines of La Carolina, in San Luis of 
Uspallata, in Mendoza, and Tontal and others in 
San Juan. He furnishes valuable information, 
though he met with great difficulty in arriving at 
accurate conclusions, as the miners of South Ame- 
rica, unlike those of California, keep no accounts 
showing their expenditure and returns. It appears 
that out of a population of 14 million there are 
2,687 miners, or 17), per thousand ; while in Cali- 
fornia there are 52,000 miners, or 66% per thousand. 
The sum of 290,000. has been invested in mining 
operations, and in 1868 produced 133,000/., or 
45°60 per cent. The number of miners, however, 
is rapidly increasing ; and Major Rickard tells us 
he has known “some of the most famous ganchos 
and freebooters who are now industriously occupied 
in working silver mines in Rioja, attracting, by 
their example, their former companions-in-arms, 
and behaving in the most exemplary manner.” 
The owner of the soil exercises no right to a mine 
which belongs to the discoverer on hiscomplying with 
certain rules. He must work his claim, which con- 
sists of from 200 yards long to 100-200 yards 
broad, continuously without allowing 90 consecutive 
days to elapse in which work is suspended, and 
with at least four miners. 

The value of this book would have been im- 
mensely increased by a good map, pointing out the 
localities in which the mines spoken of are 
situated, and by more careful writing. Typogra- 
phical errors abound. Thus at p. 71, disolved; 
p. 169, inagurated; p. 200, fustrated; p. 206, is 





good beneficio for in; p. 245, ophtalmia; p. 256, 
acquatic; p. 269, efficatious; p. 301, fines for 
Jinest ; p. 315, corteous. The use of Spanish varas 
for yards, and of square leagues, Spanish we sup- 
pose, for square miles, and other foreign measures, 
is objectionable in a book intended for English 
readers. 

The Plain Path to Good Gardening, &c. By 

S. Wood. (Goodwin.) 

A very good book, and one to be highly recom- 
mended as a practical guide. The style is peculiar 
—shall we say, gardenesque ?—and the “ glossarial 
Index and technical terms” will afford as much 
amusement, and rather more, than a modern farce. 
The practical directions are so excellent that it is 
a great pity the author did not submit his manu- 
script to some more practised writer, and specially 
those portions of it—such as the glossarial Index 
above referred to—in which some knowledge of 
chemistry, botany, and natural history is required. 
As it is, the explanations are exceedingly ludicrous. 


Iron and Heat. By James Armour, C.E. (Lock- 
wood & Co.) 

Tue intention of this work is stated to be “to 

explain circumstantially the rules of common use” 

for the construction of iron beams, pillars, and 
bridge-girders, and to “exhibit the action of heat 
upon the different materials concerned” in the art 
of iron-smelting. ‘Common arithmetic only is 
used in the treatment of the questions.” This 
remark is true; but something more than common 
arithmetic is necessary to lucid explanation of 
mechanical law, as well as of chemical phenomena; 
and that something—the great qualification of the 
teacher—is absent from the pages before us. With- 
out much positive error, there is a woolliness of 
texture in the book, that will stick in the teeth of 
those who take it for nutriment. <A brief table 
of contents is headed “ Index,” which is an example 
of that want of precision which characterizes the 
work. “ Oxygen” does not signify “I produce 
sourness”; noris the statement that the word “acid,” 

“as a convenient term in chemistry, applies alike 

to rock crystal, to certain liquids, and to one of the 

gases generated by combustion,” at alla happy one. 

It is not an encouraging indication of the state of 

the higher industrial education of the country for 

such a volume to be published by a Civil Engineer. 

Mr. Armour probably understands his subject; but 

certainly has not the gift of readily causing his 

readers to do so. 

Selected Obstetrical and Gynecological Works of 
Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., containing the 
Substance of his Lectures on Midwifery. Edited 
by J. Watt Black, M.D. (Edinburgh, Black.) 

AurHovecH much of the matter contained in this 
volume,—compiled and edited by Dr. Watt Black, 
who was for five years the assistant and colleague 
of Sir James Simpson,—might be described as 
simply a reprint, the work is of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant us in directing to it the special 
attention of advanced medical students, and also 
of young practitioners. About eighty pages, con- 
taining Sir James’s Lecture Notes, “now published 
for the first time,” contain the substance of the 
practical part of his ‘Course of Midwifery.’ 

Of False Discontinuity. By M. M. U. Wilkinson, 
M.A. (Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

WeEcan assure the mathematical reader interested in 
nice points with respect to algebraical discontinuity, 
that he will find in this book several nuts which 
will afford his teeth very hard work to crack. A 
number of very curious points are brought out 
and distinctions drawn which would certainly not 
occur at first thought to the rough-shod learner of 
mathematics ; and there is a considerable novelty 
in the whole treatment of the question. “If my 
views are,” says the author, “as I think they are, 
novel and peculiar, I hope mathematicians will be 
either convinced by my arguments, or think them 
sufficiently plausible to deserve refutation.” 

Observations on the Geography and Archeology of 
Peru. By E. G. Squier, M.A. A Paper read 
before the American Geographical Society. 

Tuis pamphlet is more interesting to the geo- 





grapher and archzeologist than to the general reader. 
There are some important remarks on Lake Titicaca 
and the surrounding regions. Mr. Squier corrects 
a good many of the errors as to the position of 
various well-known places. Thus he shows that the 
old city of Cuzco is in longitude 72° 2’ west, not 
72° 4’ as in Keith Johnston’s ‘ Atlas.’ He has also 
brought together a good deal of information with 
respect to the Ucayali and other feeders of the 
Amazons. The Ucayali is navigable in connexion 
with the Vilkameyo 988 miles, and with the Zambo 
1,022 miles, and is from its mouth to that of the 
Amazons, 2,607 miles; the total navigation is 
3,731 miles. It is the only stream likely to meet, 
in any great practical sense, the idea of permanent 
or rapid communication between Peru, the Amazons 
and the Atlantic. There is an interesting account 
of the walls of Cuzco, which Mr. Squier calls “the 
grandest specimen of style called Cyclopean in the 
Americas, if not in the world.” Mr. Squier is so 
great an authority on them that he deserves to be 
studied by all interested in South America. 


Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of 
Magellan and West Coast of Patagonia, made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Nassau, in the 
Years 1866, 67, 68, and 69. By Robert O. Cun- 
ningham. With Maps and Illustrations, (Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Dr. CunnineuAm has written this book, he says, 
for general readers; but we have searched it through 
for something of general interest, and searched in 
vain. Zoologists and botanists he refers to the 
pages of the [bis and the volumes of the Linnean 
Transactions for fuller details respecting the birds 
and plants he has seen during his cruise. He has 
thus, by an error of judgment, dispersed what he 
ought to have condensed, and the benefit of his 
observations, some of which are valuable, will be 
reaped by compilers who may bring together what 
he has scattered. 


Das Gesetz der sphorischen Molecular-bewegung als 
Fundament zur Neu- und Umlau der Astronomie, 
Dynamik, Physik wnd Physiologie. By Dr. 
Edward Loewenthal. (Leipzig, Serbe’s Verlags- 
buchhandlung.) 


Ir is not easy thoroughly to appreciate the drift of 
Dr. Loewenthal’s tract. In less than fifty pages 
of fairly large print, so many novel hypotheses are 
broached, and so many generally accepted theories 
dismissed with contempt, that the result of the 
perusal of the work is an uncomfortable feeling of 
bewilderment. Astronomy and chemical physics 
are first attacked; and the phenomena of which 
these sciences take cognizance are explained by 
certain hazily-defined molecular movements, oscil- 
lations and undulations. Dr. Loewenthal regards 
the ebb and flow of the tide as manifestations of 
a kind of universal “respiration - process”: the 
treatment of these tidal phenomena he considers 
typical of his system. “ In this case also,” remarks 
the author, “the attraction-demon, the fetisch of 
our school astronomers, sinks into the nothing- 
ness of his wholly unwanted silliness.” Chemicah 
combination, electricity, magnetism, sexual re- 
lations are discussed and correlated. For a more 
detailed exposition of his views, Dr. Loewen- 
thal refers the reader to his larger work, ‘System 
des Naturalismus.’ We do the same, hoping that 
its perusal will be more profitable than that of the 
pamphlet before us. 








SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Metallography as a Separate Science; or, the 
Student's Handbook of Metals, dc. By Thomas 
Allen Blyth. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue author of this Handbook informs us that he 

intends it for the use of schools and science classes. 

We are sorry that we find ourselves unable to 

recommend it for either one or the other. Ina 

book on the metals introduced by a poetical quo- 
tation, and interspersed with verses, we feared we 
should not find any great degree of exactness. 

The author who could employ the following de- 

scription of potassium— 
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When thrown upon water, this metal ignites, 

And leaps o’er its surface in violet-ting d lights ; 

Or if upon ice this substance you cast, 

It will melt by degrees and be dissolved at last— 
is not likely to convey a correct idea of potassium 
to the student’s mind. We had, however, notwith- 
standing our misgivings, but a faint conception of 
the glaring inaccuracies which we should discover. 
To give a few examples only: We are told that 
aluminium “is exactly twice as heavy as water; 
hence we say it has a specific gravity of 2.” Alu- 
minium is 2} times as heavy as water, and has a 
specific gravity of 2°56. Again, our author informs 
his students that some manufacturing chemists at 
Newcastle are prepared to furnish aluminium in 
any quantity. The fact is, that aluminium is not 
made at all in this country at present. Bismuth, 
says this book, “is also sometimes, though very 
rarely, given in medicine”; the largest consumption 
of bismuth being its use as a remedial agent. 
Native copper is said to be “seldom met with in 
jarge masses.” In Cornwall a mass of a ton weight 
has been found; and, at the North-American Mine, 
in the Lake Superior region, in 1853, a mass was 
thrown down which was estimated to weigh 200 
tons ; and blocks of many tonsin weight are common. 
Again, respecting copper, we read, “ Cornwall has 
upwards of eighty copper-mines, producing from 
100 to 1,500 tons annually. Anglesea, where there 
is a whole hill called Paris Mountain, consisting 
of copper ore, produces more than 20,000 tons every 
year.” Cornwall really produced in 1869 71,790 
tons of copper ore, and Devonshire 22,728 tons, 
yielding together, of metallic copper, 6,538 tons; 
while Parys (not Paris) Mountain produced in the 
same year 4,893 tons only of copper ore, yielding 
but 239 tons of copper. Turning to iron, we find 
certain localities given as “the principal home 
sites of production,” from which are entirely omitted 
Cumberland, Lincolnshire, Northampton, Wilt- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, and Ire- 
land, which produce annually more than two and 
a half millions of tons of iron ore, which is used 
in our blast furnaces. With these examples of 
errors, which are quite inexcusable in a book pro- 
fessing to 

—— lecture man, the wandering and the lost, 
In holy lore, 

which we interpret to mean truth, we think our 
readers will agree with us, that it cannot be recom- 
mended for either schools or science classes. 


A New Table of Seven-Place Logarithms of all 
Numbers from 20,000 to 200,000. By E. Sang. 
(Layton.) 

Tus work is evidently the result of great labour, 

as the author has calculated the logarithms of the 

numbers from 100,000 to 200,000, which form the 
new portion of these tables. By beginning at 

20,000, instead of 10,000, the labour required of 

those who use the tables is much lessened ; and the 

clear type and excellent arrangement adopted in 

- present volume tend greatly to enhance its 

value. 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry, for the Use of the 
Junior Class of Mathematics in the University 
of Glasgow. By Hugh Blackburn, M.A. (Mac- 
niillan & Co.) 

Tus book differs considerably in its arrangement 

from the elementary treatises on trigonometry at 

present generally in use. It is, probably, well 
suited to the class whom the Professor teaches, 
and forms a good introduction to trigonometry. 

It goes, however, over a very narrow portion of the 

subject. The opening words of the Preface form 

the author's apology for the publication of the book: 

—“ My excuse is, that during twenty years of ex- 

perience I have not found any published book 

exactly suiting the wants of my students.” 








Science Gassip. 


Tue Baroness Burpert Courts offers, through 
the British Horological Institute, a prize of 501. 
for the best essay on the Balance-Spring. The 
Astronomer-Royal, Sir C. Wheatstone, and Mr. 
J. F, Cole have consented to act as judges. 





Tue Annual Provincial Meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute assembled at Dudley on Tuesday, 
August 29th, under the presidency of Henry 
Bessemer, Esq. It is scarcely two years since the 
inaugural meeting was held, and the Society now 
numbers upwards of 450 members, including all 
the leading members of the iron trade. Several 
important papers, having great technical value, 
and possessing much scientific interest, were read ; 
and the visits paid by the members to the more 
important ironworks of Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire were especially agreeable réunions. 

TuHE total eclipse of the sun, on December 12th, 
will be visible from Hindoostan, the Indian Ocean, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Ocean. 
Arrangements are being made for securing careful 
observations of all the phenomena attending the 
eclipse: the Astronomer-Royal is arranging instru- 
ments for use in India; the President of the 
Royal Society is sending instruments of the newest 
and most approved kind to Australia; the Roval 
Society of New South Wales sends an expedition 
to Cape Sidmouth; and Ceylon is to be taken 
possession of by a staff of astronomical observers 
from England. 

Destrine to perpetuate the memory of a legacy 
of 46,0001. left to University College Hospital by 
one of his patients, the late Mr. Yates, Dr. Hare, 
who was formerly one of the physicians of the 
Hospital, has erected a marble tablet in one of 
the wards. Baron de Triqueti was the sculptor 
employed. 

THE first part of the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archzeology will be ready early in the 
spring, containing articles by Dr. Birch, J. W. 
Bosanquet, M. Ganneau, Prof. Lowne, Lieut. 
Prideaux, Messrs. G. Smith, and H. Fox Talbot. 

Dr. Von Kosett contributes to the Journal 
fiir Praktische Chemie, No. 10, for 1871, ‘ Mine- 
tralogico-Chemical Researches’ of considerable inter- 
est and value, in which he describes several new 
minerals. 

Tue Bulletin de la Société Géologique de France, 
embracing notices of meetings from November, 
1870, to February, 1871, has been just published. 

WE have received a pamphlet ‘On the Econo- 
mical Production of Peat and Peat-Charcoal,’ with 
reference to the processes pursued at the Red Moss 
Works, Horwich, near Bolton, Lancashire. The 
purpose of this short essay is to controvert the 
prevailing idea, that peat cannot be worked with a 
profit. There is much special pleading in this 
pamphlet, which might have been omitted with 
great advantage ; but, notwithstanding, it appears 
to prove the fact that peat is produced and peat- 
charcoal made at the Red Moss Works with con- 
siderable commercial advantage. 

In the Revue Universelle des Mines, Don José de 
Monasterio y Corréa publishes an interesting and 
useful description of the quicksilver mines of Alma- 
den, especially as to their situation, the geology of the 
district, the system of working the mines, and their 
general organization. The writer states that one of 
Bolton and Watt’s original engines was erected at 
Almaden in 1799, and that it has been at work 
ever since, 


A CorrEsPonDEnNT writes to us from Freiburg, 
in the Breisgau— “ Walking across the square 
surrounding the Miinster at 2°30 this afternoon 
(August 31), our eyes were dazzled by a vivid flash 
of lightning, immediately followed by the rattle of 
a thunder-clap immediately overhead ; and we had 
just time to reach our inn when, preceded by some 
heavy drops of rain, a storm of hailstones came 
down such as one hears of, but rarely sees. They 
rattled on the roofs, broke skylights and windows, 
rolling along passages and coming into the rooms, 
and in a few seconds the square around the Cathe- 
dral was white as winter's snow,— in parts 
several inches deep. I ran out to secure a handful 
for examination, and was glad to regain the shelter 
of the hotel ; for they were as large and round as 
boys’ marbles, of solid, transparent ice, with a 
centre of white. The storm lasted for about fifteen 
minutes, and, it is feared, has very much injured 





the grape harvest of this district, which promised 
well. The landlord of our inn has lived here for 
thirty-three years, and says he never saw anything 
like it. There had been thunder-peals heard in 
the distance from an early part of the day; but 
only one flash of lightning was observed, that 
which immediately preceded the shower of hail- 
stones. We walked out three hours after the 
storm among the vineyards, and saw the results in 
leaves thickly strewed over the ground. The large 
bunches of grapes had their finest berries bruised 
or broken, and the hailstones were lying about in 
heaps.” 

M. Morssenet, who is well known in this 
country for his admirable descriptions of our 
mining districts and mine machinery, communicates 
to the French Academy a notice of a new mineral 
found in the tin-mines of Montebras, Department 
of the Creuse, which is a compound of double 
fluorides of aluminium, sodium, and lithium, with 
a basic phosphate of alumina, for which he proposes 
the name of Montebrasite. 

Herr G. von Bocutsiawsk1 has published a 
German translation of Signor Schiaparelli’s recent 
astronomical work, under the title of ‘ Entwurf 
einer astronomischen Theorie der Sternschuppen.’ 


M. Epmunp Martin, of Paris, proposes to 
connect, by very simple machinery, the screw- 
propellers of steam-ships with magneto-electric 
machines, and thus to secure by the constant 
rotation of the magnets, currents of considerable 

wer. These currents would be available for signal- 
ights when required, and might be used for driving 
fans for ventilation, and many other purposes, 

Tue first volume of Ludwig R. Schwarda’s 
‘Zoologie’ is in the press, and will be published 
by Braumiiller, in Vienna, with upwards of two 
hundred wood engravings. 

Mr. Le Porr Wrwye, Bombay C.S., being 
desirous of encouraging the translation of works of 
written science, bas offered a prize of 100/. fora 
translation of Guillemin’s ‘Heavens’ into Hindoe- 
stani. 

Tux Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for May, has reached us. Amongst the strictly 
scientific papers, it contains a paper ‘On the 
Anatomy of Oremnoconchus,’ by Dr. F. Stoliczka; 
one ‘On a New Species of Scincus,’ ns Basa J. 
Anderson; and ‘On a New Species of Malayan 
Bats,’ by Mr. G. E. Dobson. 

Tur Sydney Advertiser informs us that at the 
Thames Goldtield in New Zealand, the extraor- 
dinary dividend of 75,0001. was realized from the 
Caledonian Reef within fourteen days, It is stated 
that considerably more than one ton of gold was 
obtained from 560 tons of quartz. 

In 1870, 403 steam-engines, of an aggregate 
force of 9,915 horse-power, were employed in 
alluvial gold-mining in Victoria; and in quartz- 
reef mining 711 steam-engines, of an aggregate 
force of 13,572 horse-power. 

Tne publication of a monthly Medical Magazine 
in the Bengali language is announced,—to be pub- 
lished at Chinsurah. It will be of great service to 
the numerous class of medical assistants now scat- 
tered throughout Bengal. 


Tuer Chinese seem at length to recognize the 
importance of the study of navigation. At the 
various Imperial arsenals throughout the Empire 
native pupils have lately been instructed in this 
branch of knowledge; and, for the first time in 
the history of China, one of her sons has success- 
fully passed his examination of competency as 
a second mate. It is now also proposed to establish 
a system of examinations at the different govern- 
ment schools of Western learning, in order that 
those who most distinguish themselves may be 
sent to Europe to complete their education. 


SicutsEEInG in Constantinople is being revo- 
lutionized. We have chronicled the new organiza- 
tion of the Museum, and now the firman for 
the Seraglio is abolished, but a preposterous 
fee established of 30s. per head. A cheaper mode of 
seeing the Seraglio is, however, by a return-ticket — 
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on the railway. The new station is now being 
made in the Seraglio, and the line follows the 
ancient city walls on the Sea of Marmoratothe Seven 
Towers. The Levant Timesexpatiates on the glorious 
view from the new railway; but what would a 
Byzantine Emperor say to it? The Seven Towers, 
too! If the Sultan should ever send an ambas- 
sador to captivity in the Seven Towers again, 
he must consign him to a smoking-carriage, and 
perhaps to the care of a railway guard or porter. 
Tue Friend of India informs us that a very 
curious adaptation of the Burman language to tele- 
graphic purposes has been made by the Minister 
of the Interior of the King of Burmah. He has 
thrown out all the letters not commonly used, 
which number twenty-five. A translation of the 
a has been made by the late English 
olitical Agent at Mandelay. 








FINE ARTS 


—_——— 


Last Two Weeks. 

EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
by Miss peosents tom. New British Gallery, 39, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, Re ly from 10 a.m. till 6 rp.m.—Admission, (reduced), Six- 

logue, Ninepence. 





GUSTAVE DORE—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ * Mo- 
Mer ampb otc of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 


New from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 








Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy, or Ammer- 
zode ; with some Notices of its Ancient 
Barons. By John Box. Illustrated. (Low 
& Co.) 


THE Castle of Ammerzode stands on the right 
bank of the Maas, in the Bommelswaard, close 
to the village which bears its name, and within 
a few hundred yards of the river. It was built 
by some one, whose name has not come down to 
us, in the twelfth century, and belonged, in the 
fourteenth century, to John de Herlar, of the 
House of Loo. In 1351, its master was a 
partisan of William the Fifth, leader of the 
Kabbeljauws, Count of Holland, and, as he 
died without issue, the barony passed to his 
sister’s husband, Arnold van Hoemen, Lord 
of Midlar, who was taken prisoner while con- 
ducting a convoy of provisions from Bois-le- 
Duc to Ammerzode. Brought before his 
enemy, William of Juliers, Duke of Gueldres, 
and threatened with death unless he surrendered 
his castle, he refused to save his life by such 
a sacrifice of fidelity to the Duchess of Brabant, 
Margaret, wife of Louis de Marele, Count of 
Flanders, well known to readers of Froissart. 
His life was spared, but the castle was taken, 
and the captor retained it till his death. 
Through several centuries it was transferred 
from hand to hand, in ways not accounted for. 
In 1428, John, Lord of Brockburgsen,—who, for 
a pound of fine gold, had bought the Castle 
and Lordship of Ammerzode from William 
de Wachtenberg, conceded to the villagers 
certain important privileges, already enjoyed 
by their neighbours of the Bommelswaard, 
and built a chapel for the inhabitants of the 
Castle, a chapel which still exists, together 
with many much older relics of the fortress. 
It remained in the same hands until 1494, and 
‘was a second time carried by an heiress to 
another line, that of Otho van Arkel, Lord of 
Gorcum, from whom the present owner is said 
to be descended : a remarkable fact, considering 
what a scene of wars the banks of Maas have 
been. 

Mr. Box not only givesa detailed history of the 
various possessors of the Lordship of Ammerzode, 
but also tells some romantic stories connected 
with them. The more strictly historical part 





of his book begins with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the archives of the family De Woél- 
mont are, it seems, rich in letters and other 
documents belonging to that and subsequent 
periods. The members and connexions of the 
family took part, it appears, in many political 
events. Among the letters is one from Maurice 
of Nassau, directed to the Governor of Bergen- 
op-Zoom. It contains advice about the treatment 
of a suspected spy, and with regard to the siege 
of the stronghold, which was then in his charge. 
The letter is in French; it is dated from the 
camp at Graver-Weert, August 27, 1622, and 
introduces no less important a personage than 
Spinola. It was written by a secretary, in 
a beautiful, clear, and firm fashion, well known 
in Dutch MSS. of the time, each letter being 
carefully formed and finished, but it is signed 
by Prince Maurice. There are also some very 
curious glimpses of military intercourse be- 
tween the Baron who held the Castle of 
Ammerzode for the Dutch and those who pos- 
sessed the neighbouring Fort of Crévecceur for 
Louis the Fourteenth: the invader often asked 
for wood, corn, straw, and other provisions, and 
threatened to pillage and burn without pity 
unless his requisitions were complied with. The 
Frenchman on one occasion asked the Baron 
to dine, and offered “to make him up a bed.” 
Turenne and the Count de Large, commander 
at Bois-le-Duc, come on the field, and with them 
William of Nassau (William the Third of Eng- 
land). Mr. Box gives a fac-simile of a letter by 
William, dated “a la Haye,” Feb. 25, 1683, 
and concerning certain privileges of the chase. 
‘Commissary for the King, Louis the Four- 
teenth,” Demeurier, gives notice, “ De par le 
Roy,” to send from Ammerzode to Crévecceur, 
certain moneys, stores, and fifteen cows for the 
sustenance of the (French) troops, within fifteen 
days; in the case of non-fulfilment of the 
demand, “you will be burnt without pity.” 
Safe-conducts or passes granted to the Baron 
of Ammerzode to quit his own house are 
given here, signed by the great Condé and by 
Turenne. 

The book is enriched with many photo- 
graphic illustrations, copies of portraits, &c., 
besides views of the castle, all of which have 
interest of their own. Mr. Box has, however, 
made some curious mistakes in regard to the 
portraits. We must decline to believe that the 
capital picture of a man in a skull cap, with 
long hair, and wearing a fur-trimmed dress, is 
truly described thus—‘“ John van Arkel, Baron 
d’Amelroy, a.p. 1450 (A. Diirer, pnt.).” It is 
evidently the portrait of a citizen, most likely 
a Fleming, and not a Dutchman at all; it was, 
undoubtedly, painted near the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and it in no respect 
resembles a work of Albert Diirer, who, being 
born in 1471, could not well have painted the 
Baron d’Amelroy of a quarter of a century 
before. Othon the Fourth, 1480, wears a ruff 
of the seventeenth century, and the portrait 
is the work of a contemporary of Vandyck, 
although it is ascribed to Van Theulden (qu. Van 
Thielen, 1618—1687), the same artist to whom 
Mr. Box attributes the likeness of Walranda, 
wife of the said Othon, which shows a stiff ruff 
and a coif of Mary Queen of Scots fashion, and 
was doubtless the work of a painter who lived 
in the later half of the sixteenth century. The 
portrait of a young lady, styled Catherine, 
Daughter of the Duke of Gueldres, died 1557, 
recalls the style of A. Moro, or of his time. 











We do not believe that Goltzius painted the 
picture which figures here as the likeness of 
Catherine van Arkel. We trust Mr. Box’s 
documentary evidences are better than his 
pictorial ones; but we may remark that the 
photographs are acceptable as transcripts from 
pictures, and add considerably to the charm 
of the book. 

Of Mr. Box’s literary accomplishments it is 
not necessary to say much. He says clearly 
what he means, and is deeply in love with his 
subject. Would that every visitor to an old 
castle would spend his leisure as profitably as 
Mr. Box has done. 








The Mirrovr of Majestie; or, the Badges of 
Honour Conceitedly Emblazoned. A Photo- 
Lith Fac-simile Reprint. Edited by H. 
Green and James Croston. (Published for 
the Holbein Society by A. Brothers, Man- 
chester.) 

Andreae Alciati Emblematum Fontes Quator. 
Namely, an Account of the Original Col- 
lection made at Milan, and Photo-Lith 
Fac-similes of the Editions Augsburg 1531, 
Paris 1534, and Venice 1546. Edited by 
H. Green. (Same Society and publisher.) 

THESE reprints should be looked at from more 

than one point of view. The Holbein Society 

and Mr. Brothers first attracted notice by pub- 
lishing what they styled fac-similes of two fine 
works by the great artist whose name they 
adopted, and they had the good fortune 
to be assisted by the learning, labour, and 
tact of Mr. Henry Green, who has contri- 
buted to these issues also. There could be no 
doubt of the literary and historical value of 

‘The Dance of Death’ and the so-called ‘ Bible- 

Cuts’; but as to the artistic and technical 

merits of the “ fac-similes,” two opinions 

exist: (1), which is suggested with sufficient 
distinctness in the Preface to ‘The Mirrovr 
of Majestie,’ that these reproductions leave 
nothing to be desired as regards fidelity and 
delicacy; and (2), which we and many other 
critics entertain, that, although very cre- 
ditable to the producers, and, on the whole, 
preferable to hand-made copies, 2. e. re-engraved 
versions of the originals, the success of Mr. 

Brothers’s “ photo-lith fac-similes” is by no 

means complete; and that in some respects 

they are hardly equal to the well-known 
woodcut copies from the ‘Bible-Cuts’ and 

‘The Dance of Death.’ 

Had the former of these opinions been 
that of Mr. Brothers alone, and not been 
endorsed by the signatures of Messrs. Green 
and Croston to the Preface of ‘The Mirrovr,’ 
we should not have troubled ourselves to state 
again the manner in which the great works of 
Holbein were reproduced. Mr. Brothers appears 
to be not only the photo-lithographer to the 
Holbein Society, but also its publisher and a 
member of its Council; and he, naturally 
enough, accepts as perfect those reproductions 
with which he had so much to do. With Messrs. 
Green and Croston, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. Thankfully acknowledging the gra- 
ciousness of their compliments to “some critics, 
otherwise well qualified,” we demur to what 
follows, that these critics have “widely erred 
by condemning as blemishes the truthful deli- 
neations which photo- lithography has presented 
of the engraver's and typographer’s art in 
bygone times.” We are not now concerned 
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with what the “art” with an uncouth name 
may or may not have done for engravers and 
typographers in bygone times. It is true that 
we were formerly under an impression that 
“ photo-lithography” was a modern device, yet 
are, no doubt, mistaken, and prefer to turn 
to the books in question. As we were among 
those “‘ critics” who regretted the shortcomings 
of Mr. Brothers’s transcripts,—‘*‘ condemned ” 
is too stringent a term for our remarks on the 
subject,—we have, aided by the light afforded 
by the learned writers of the Preface, again 
examined the “fac-similes” from Holbein, 
compared them with original impressions of 
the designs they profess to render so for- 
tunately, and also compared with the more 
recent issues by the Society many of the ori- 
ginals of the illustrations they contain, such as 
those to Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britanna,’ which 
we selected as within the reach of those who may 
choose to follow us in testing the merits of 
these publications by means of a readily-acces- 
sible book. Unlike ‘The Mirrovr of Majestie,’ 
of which there is no copy in the Library of 
the British Museum, ‘ Minerva Britanna’ may 
be seen there by any one; and it confirms what 
we said on the mode employed for reproduc- 
ing these old emblematical woodcuts. If the 
Society’s “ Holbeins” were often rather blurred 
in their outlines,—a defect which, whatever 
might be said by unprofessional observers, is 
a very different matter from the “roughness” 
of the originals, which are broadly-drawn and 
manly specimens of draughtsmanship,— that 
blurring does not appear to anything like the 
degree in which it shows itself in many 
of the illustrations to ‘The Fountains’ and 
‘The Mirrovr.’ This is especially the case 
with regard to the subsidiary examples. 
Defects by blurring are inherent in litho- 
graphy, and can be avoided only by extreme 
care in printing and the selection of satisfactory 
impressions. Those who are familiar with the 
processes of working on stone know this cha- 
racteristic shortcoming only too well, and they 
also know that, although not inevitable, it 
is likely to be exaggerated in photo-litho- 
graphy. Another defect we too frequently 
observe in these reproductions is “ rottenness,” 
—a term not readily explainable, but the 
meaning of which any artist will explain to 
Messrs. Green and Croston. 

If these shortcomings appear prominently 
in transcripts from woodcuts that are broadly 
drawn and emphatically expressed, what can be 
said for the versions of the ‘ Impresi di Diversi 
Principi,’ &c., by Pittoni, which include many 
examples of slighter and more highly-elaborated 
workmanship on metal? The delicacy of the 
workmanship is lost, and the lines of the en- 
graver are generally driven together, or their 
crisp clearness is destroyed by “ rottenness.” 

In conclusion, we are bound to repeat that 
these transcripts are not, in an artistic and 
accepted sense of the term, truly fac-similes ; 
yet notwithstanding the application, more 
defective than it need have been, of the 
process of photo-lithography, they exhibit 
much that is valuable, in fact, nearly all there 
is worth having in the original woodcuts and 
typography. Thus much for one point of view. 

We come now to the artistic qualities 
of the originals of these publications. With 
the exceptions of the ‘ Impresi di Diversi 
Principi,’ &c., a few of the designs from 
“Minerva Britanna,’ which, however, are poor 












things at the best, and other very incon- 
siderable portions of both books before us, they 
are unmitigated rubbish. The ponderous dull- 
ness of most collections of ‘‘Emblemes” is 
exaggerated to a fearful extent in the ‘Mirrovr 
of Majestie,’ which is perhaps the most 
stupid of books. More turgid fountains than 
those of Alciat have rarely run, yet the 
woodcuts in it are far better than those 
of ‘The Mirrovr,’ in the Paris edition par- 
ticularly so. In that of Venice, it is note- 
worthy that the emblem of the Gratie is a copy 
from the well-known antique group of statues 
which Raphael adopted for his famous gem of 
a picture with the same subject. The drawing 
of this work, although not destitute of skill, 
is clumsy and vulgar. Whether it was worth 
while to disinter lumber like that which 
is before us while so many fine works yet 
remain in obscurity, is a question for the 
Holbein Society rather than for us. What 
might be done, especially if finer photo-litho- 
graphy or another means were employed for 
transcription, it is not hard to say, for is there 
not ‘Der Weiss Kunig,’ of Hans Burgkmair? 

As to the literary achievements of Mr. H. 
Green in these texts, it would be difficult to 
praise them too highly. All we regret is that 
his powers have been wasted on books which 
no considerable number of persons can care 
for, and nobody can pretend to admire. 








ST. CLEMENT DANES, 


Two proposals are afloat in regard to St. Cle- 
ment Danes’ Church, Strand. On the one hand, 
it is suggested that it should be simply removed, 
and rebuilt on a site where it may be less an 
obstruction to traffic than it now is. On the other 
hand, there is a talk of erecting, in a style that 
will harmonize with the Law Courts, an entirely 
new church, (together with schools and a parsonage, 
both of which are woefully needed), on a site to be 
obtained by the Government, and, as we under- 
stand, without cost to the parish. We should advise 
the parishioners to agree to the removal of their 
church. It is, in short, but a question of time, 
and the change might, at a future day, have to 
be carried out at the cost of the metropolis gene- 
rally, including the parishioners, and not at that 
of the nation or by means of the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
whichever may be the source Mr. Lowe proposes 
to draw on. It is clear to those who look before 
that not only this church must be removed, but also 
the much more elegant one which serves the parish 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, together with the mass of 
buildings which the churches have so long flanked 
and protected in the midst of the Strand. It is 
wonderful that these impediments have been tole- 
rated, especially since the houses they cover now 
form one of the most miserable and degraded parts 
of London. Both the churches, or one only, might 
be rebuilt ; probably one might serve both parishes. 
At any rate, it is more desirable that St. Mary’s 
should be preserved than St. Clement’s : not only on 
architectural considerations, but because the former 
is even now less of an obstruction than its a 
bour, and will not interfere with the approaches 
to the Law Courts, nor disagree with the architec- 
tural aspect of those buildings. All these objec- 
tions apply to St. Clement’s as it now stands. So 
much on the removal of this place of worship. Its 


reconstruction is rather a matter of sentiment than. 


of Fine Art, for, with all respect for its parochial 
admirers, we are bound to aver that it is very far 
from being a favourable, still less an illustrious, 
example of the architect’s powers, being in the 
important respect of the tower proper anything 
but desirable for retention, much less rebuilding, 
and having capital defects, which are said to have 
been unavoidable. As to the historical associations 
of style in this case, on which some remarks have 
been made, we cannot see why, as a Gothic church 





served the parish from the removal of the Roman- 
esque, orround-arched original, down tothe building 
of that which is before us, a Gothic church would 
not do so again. Mr. Street would certainly not 
fail to design a fine work, which might group 
admirably with the proposed schools and parson- 
e and the new Law Courts. What the sentiment 
which is entwined about the existing church may 
be, we cannot say, but we should not estimate its 
power very highly, ey as the building has 
no very great historical or mortuary associations. 








Fine-Art ECossip. 

WE understand that it is intended to erect 
the granite parapet of the Chelsea Embankment 
in a plain and solid line, as a work in the 
material should be, and not after the fashion of 
the Northern and Southern Embankments, which 
comprise trivial balustrades, of the order which 
is named “ footmen’s calves,” with mouldings 
which are suitable to sandstone and limestone, 
but not to granite. The cost of working the 
balustrades and mouldings for the Northern 
and Southern Embankments was enormous, and 
added prodigiously to the outlay on those works. 
It was a pure waste of money. A plain and solid 
wall, coped or chamfered at the top, serves best 
for a granite parapet. The face of an embankment 
in that material must needs become grand, espe- 
cially if wrought on a large scale, when it exhibits 
such a parapet as this, with a slightly battering 
water-wall and a bold torus moulding at the level 
of the roadway within. 


WE regret to hear that the bridge over the Thames 
at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, is to be carried out in 
accordance with the original design. In spite of 
changes and neglect, Cheyne Walk is, beyond all 
comparison, the most picturesque thoroughfare in 
London. The paltry design for a gew-gaw bridge 
in iron, which it is proposed to be erected there, 
displays an unrefined taste, and a vicious com- 
bination of engineering with pseudo-architecture. 
It is comparable only with, and hardly superior to, 
the toy called Chelsea Suspension Bridge. There 
is certainly much need for competent control to 
prevent degradation of public sites by speculative 
companies and engineers, who appear neither to 
know nor care for architecture or beauty, still less 
for the historic character of sites which they deface. 
Chelsea Suspension Bridge spoils Chelsea Hospital, 
by means of the foolish pretences of its design, 
not through its occupying the site it does. 
The eyes of Londoners have not yet got accus- 
tomed to the hideousness of the iron troughs 
which cross the foot of London Bridge and the 
centre of the Waterloo Road. Lambeth has been 
made uglier than before, not by the plainness nor 
the bigness of St. Thomas’s Hospital, but by 
the affectation and wastefulness of the design. 
The huge railway termini which disfigure London 
on the Thames ought never to have been tolerated ; 
the folly of using granite, as if it were soft sand- 
stone, and might be profitably turned in a lathe, 
has been exemplified on the Northern Embank- 
ment as well as its Southern neighbour. Hun- 
gerford Bridge has been succeeded by an eye- 
sore. Our very skies, the last glimpses of nature 
in London, have been needlessly ruled and scored 
by telegraph-wires and posts. Hampton Court 
Palace, notwithstanding all its memories and claims, 
its admitted beauty and its dignity, has had thrust 
upon it for a neighbour a bridge as hideous as that 
at Chelsea. It is time to put a stop to this waste; but 
so long as Parliament troubles itself only with the 
narrowest commercial aspects of the schemes which 
it sanctions, the same state of things will prevail, 
and the Legislature, which maintains the Depart- 
ment of Art, grants powers to deface the Thames 
to any engineer who can ally himself to a body of 
speculators with a little money in their pockets. 


Arter having for so many years illustrated the 
loyalty and the ill fortune of its promoters, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, is to be completed, or nearly 
so. New sets of chambers, designed by Mr. E.W. 
Pugin, are to occupy the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of this long desolate region. 
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Tae Liverpool Fine-Art Exhibition opened on 
Monday last. It contains nearly 1,000 works of 
various kinds, the greater portion of which have 
been already seen in London. The Exhibition will 
continue open during the present and the following 
month. 

Te choir of Gloucester Cathedral, having been 
“restored” under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, 
has been re-opened. 

One of the chief pastoral landscapists of the 
Diisseldorf school, M. Richard Burnier, is now in 
England, making a set of studies of the Thames 
near Runemede. He is also painting some English 
cattle, which he finds to be very different from 
their Continental relations. 

Many of our readers who know Ilfracombe will 
be sorry to learn that the old chapel of St. Nicholas, 
on the rock at the entrance to the harbour, is to 
be removed, in order to make way for a new light- 
house and a pier. It is probable that the erection 
ofa pier and lighthouse in the immediate neighbour- 
hood would utterly ruin the picturesqueness of the 
rock and chapel: still, need those buildings be 

ut exactly where it is proposed to place them ? 
We fancy Ilfracombe, which is rather a watering- 
place than a sea-port, will be the loser by the 
execution of the scheme. 

THE works on the New Grand Opera-House, 
at Paris, have been recommenced, owing to the 
payment of credits granted before the beginning 
of the late war. 

In Ceylon, the Government Archzological Com- 
mittee, accompanied by a photographer, have been 
successfully exploring Sigiri and Anaradjapoora. 
At Sigiri, life-size paintings have been found at a 
height of nearly two hundred feet. The colours 
are so rich and well preserved, that it is difficult 
to understand how the nictures of kings and queens 
can have been so long overlooked. 

An “ Albert,” or Music Hall, will shortly be 
opened at Reading. This vulgar application of the 
name of the once apotheosized Prince will probably 
put a stop to the nuisance of which it is an example. 








MUSIC 


— 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


HicuHty interesting and attractive as the Three- 
Choir Festivals prove to the amateurs of the re- 
spective counties who have been unable to be 
present at the oratorio performances of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and at the colossal Handel 
Festival in the Crystal Palace, it cannot be expected 
that the metropolitan connoisseurs should be par- 
ticularly excited by the execution of such familiar 
works as Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
‘ Jephtha,’ and ‘ Dettingen Te Deum,’ of Haydn’s 
‘Creation, and Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah. There 
is certainly one advantage in these provincial 
interpretations of sacred music, an advantage 
which by many is regarded as a special superiority, 
and that is, the indescribable solemnity attendant 
upon hearing oratorio within cathedral walls, in 
presence, so to speak, both of the living and the 
dead. There are sensations, emotions, and asso- 
ciations experienced on such occasions, which go 
far to compensate for the sins of omission and com- 
mission which inevitably take place, owing to the 
practice absurdly adhered to by the Deans and 
Chapters of insisting upon the services of the local 
organists being retained as conductors. As regards 
Gloucester, the Cathedral has the advantage of 
having as organist a professor who has been justly 
regarded as one of the most efficient performers on 
the emperor of instruments; and as an able composer 
of music for the Church, Dr. 8. S. Wesley has 
worthily preserved a reputation which his gifted 
father enjoyed. Still nothing but constant practice 
can render a musician competent to direct large 
choral and instrumental masses, and it is absurd 
to suppose that a triennial wielding of the baton 
can give that confidence and sang-froid so necessary 
to animate singers and players with the right 
colouring of the scores of master-minds, to guide 


them in the attacks, and to make them observe 
the proper times. What might cause these Three- 
Choir gatherings to enjoy a marked popularity 
with an outside world beyond the boundaries of 
the dioceses would be the production of novelties ; 
not merely oratorios and cantatas, but other works 
as well designed to elevate the character of the 
music for cathedral and church services. If Dr. 
S. S. Wesley had consigned his stick to some 
experienced London conductor, still maintaining 
his position as a musical director of the Festival, 
and had composed a special work for the occasion, 
he would have really aided in the advancement 
of Art. In the original announcements, two new 
compositions were promised for the 148th meeting 
at Gloucester—a new oratorio, ‘St, John the Bap- 
tist,’ by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and another one, 
‘Gideon, by Mr. G. Cusins. It need scarcely be 
stated that any production, sacred or secular, 
emanating from so profound a musician as Mr. 
Macfarren would stamp any festival with more 
than ordinary interest. ‘“ L’homme propose, Diew 
dispose.” It is utterly impossible to imagine by 
what directorial mistake ‘St. John the Baptist’ 
was withdrawn. The reason assigned, that the 
Gloucester engagements did not include a baritone, 
will not now be accepted ; for the book of ‘ Gideon’ 
assigns the music of that character to.the special 
register for which ‘St. John the Baptist’ was 
written. Mr. Macfarren’s proposal to alter the 
music to suit the exigencies of one of the basses 
engaged was declined. The composer has reason 
to complain of this treatment; and the musical 
public have a right to protest against such mis- 
management as caused the non-production of ‘St. 
John the Baptist’ 

Gideon can scarcely be regarded as a promising 
hero for oratorio. The Rev. F. T. Cusins, the brother 
of the composer, who has written the book, has 
kept his subject within the narrowest limits. In the 
twenty numbers of the score, the biblical facts are 
confined to the angel’s visit to Gideon, his offering 
consumed by fire, the miracle of the fleece, the reduc- 
tion of his army by the water-test to 300 followers, 
the stratagem of the pitchers, lamps, and trumpets, 
and the jubilant strains for the victory. Peculiar 
sympathy with Gideon cannot be easily excited; heis 
neither Elijah nor Eli, Abraham nor Moses, Peter 
nor Paul; he is a kind of Naaman, indeed, about 
whom the interest is also secondary. A wise dis- 
cretion has therefore been exercised by the composer 
in not following the example of Mr. Charles Hors- 
ley, who also set the history of Gideon. One 
battle-piece is enough in an oratorio, and one 
triumphal march will serve for any army, Israelite 
or Midianite. Mr. F.T. Cusins takes his texts of 
adjuration, supplication, prayer, and commentary 
mainly from the Psalms, which are assuredly 
poetical, and supply an inexhaustible number of 
suggestions for settings. So far as the characters 
of Gideon’s story are concerned, the libretto is re- 
stricted to the Angel (soprano), Gideon (baritone), 
and a Prophet, who is nameless in Judges, (basso). 
These are supplemented by the inevitable Israelite 
(tenor), and Israelitish woman (contralto), to whom 
the didactic singing is assigned. The choralists 
comprise Angels, Israelites, and Midianites ; the 
former are treated in the conventional way, and 
the routine elements are introduced : the instru- 
mental introduction, the choral recitatives, the 
solo recitatives, airs, scenas, and duets for prin- 
cipals, the accompanied quartet, the unaccom- 
panied quartet, the Battle-Piece, the Triumphal 
March, and the jubilant finale. It must always 
be a matter of deep regret that Meyerbeer did 
not live to produce an oratorio; from his inno- 
vations in the lyric drama, it is certain he would 
have revolutionized the ordinary mode of treatment 
in oratorio-writing. At all events, the use of the 
choralists would have been materially extended, 
and the characters would have possessed strong 
dramatic (not theatrical) interest. 

Now it is right to admit that the antecedents 
of Mr. W. G. Cusins free him from the charge of 
presumption in undertaking what ought to have 
been called a Cantata, for it is only in one part. 





To essay an Oratorio or a Symphony is to attempt 








the grand epic of musical inspiration. Mr. Cusing 
has won a good name as a violinist, as a pianist, 
and as an organist. He has composed works which 
indicate study and practical acquaintance with the 
best schools. But in oratorio, the musical world 
has become exacting. Genius alone can justify 
those who follow in the wake of the great 
masters. Now Mr. Cusins represents no school ; 
his music is of the composite order: it is alternately 
German and French, and when it is English it is 
weak, This lack of individuality is the rock on 
which Mr. Cusins has split. It is not enlivening 
to listen to strains which are almost unceasingly 
suggestive. It is very much like hearing a preacher 
who recalls the sermons of the most eminent 
divines, and never makes an original remark. In 
‘Gideon’ there are two contralto airs and one 
tenor song, essentially Mendelssohnian; there are 
Spohrish traits of orchestration; the recollections 
of M. Gounod have haunted Mr. Cusins, and he 
cannot get Meyerbeer either out of his memory, 
These similarities are, of course, accidental; for 
Mr. Cusins is a conscientious musician, who would 
shrink from plagiarism; but ‘Gideon’ has not. 
inspired him, any more than it did Mr. Charles 
Horsley. It would be useless to follow the score 
in detail. No. 8, for two sopranos and two con- 
traltos, is certainly the most captivating; but. 
whilst this quartet is being sung, “Lift thine eyes,” 
from ‘ Elijah) rings in the ear. No. 14, the second 
contralto air, “The righteous shall rejoice in the 
Lord,” will delight those who relish a paraphrase 
of “O rest in the Lord.” There are, as might be 
anticipated, from Mr. Cusins’s orchestral experience, 
some clever points in the instrumentation, but it 
is a mistake to identify the oboe with the human 
voice, for the mixture is not agreeable ; and in the 
Battle Chorus the imitative booming of artillery 
is an anachronism. Whitworth, Armstrong and 
Krupp were unknown in Gideon’s days, and the 
breaking of pitchers is not a cannonade. Mr. 
Cusins strains his voices too much even for a 
Tietjens; the soprano air, “The Lord, He: it is,” 
is too exhausting ; and even fora Santley, for whom 
the music of ‘ Gideon’ was evidently intended, the 
call upon the F’s is most trying. Mr. Lewis Thomas 
did his work bravely ; but could he not also have 
tested his compass for ‘St. John the Baptist’? 
Mr. Vernon Rigby was the tenor, the part for 
which was well voiced. Madame Patey had the 
two contralto songs, and they could not be in 
better hands. A deep-toned but rough basso did 
duty for the little music allotted to the Prophet. 
Miss Harrison and Miss Martell, the former a 
soprano and the latter a contralto, assisted with 
Malle. Tietjens and Madame Patey in the quartet 
for four female voices. 

The other remarkable points in the week’s pro- 
gramme were the selections from Spohr’s ‘ Calvary, 
and the first performance, at the Three-Choir Fes- 
tivals, of the oratorio by Bach, ‘The Passion,’ but the 
executants have not conquered its difficulties, and 
the interpretation was far inferior to that in West- 
minster Abbey and in St. James’s Hall, under 
Mr. Barnby’s direction. There is, however, no 
reason to despair of the future of this sublime work, 
the fitting place for the execution of which is cer- 
tainly a cathedral orchurch. ‘Calvary’ has never 
obtained, nor is it likely to obtain, the favourable 
consideration that Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment’ and 
‘Fall of Babylon’ have obtained. This is not on 
account of the music, for ‘Calvary’ (the composer's 
second oratorio) contains some of his finest com- 
positions, The main objection raised is to the 
introduction of the Saviour, as in Beethoven’s 
‘ Mount of Olives,’ Graun’s ‘Tod Jesu,’ and Bach’s 
‘Passione’? The substitution of the Apostle John 
for Christ, by the late Prof. Taylor, was never liked. 
In ‘Calvary’ the details of the Crucifixion are 
closely followed, but not more so than in the Passiom 
plays in Spain and Bavaria. Dr. Wesley selected 
the Overture in c minor, very learned, but dry; 
No. 1, the Chorus of Disciples, the solo parts sung 
by Malle. Tietjens and Mr. Lewis Thomas; No. 28, 
the Trio for female voices, “Jesus, Heavenly Master,” 
difficult, but charming, given by Malle. Tietjens, 
Miss Martell (a promising pupil of Madame 
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Sainton-Dolby), and Madame Patey; No. 6, the 
air for sopranos, “Though all thy friends prove 
faithless” (with Chorus of Women), assigned to 
Malle. Tietjens; and No. 36, the finale of the 
oratorio, “ Beloved Lord,” a striking piece of im- 
pressive choral writing. 

We must reserve further notice of the Festival 
until the next Atheneum, as the performances only 
ended yesterday morning (Friday); but the sermon 
which was preached after divine service in the 
Cathedral on Tuesday last, to inaugurate the week’s 
doings, must not be passed over in silence. The 
preacher was one of the Canons, the Rev. E. D. 
Tinling, M.A. His text was from Malachi, ch. iii., 
part of ver. 1, “Behold, I will send my Messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me: and the 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple.” It has been assumed that the Festival 
preacher has been generally chosen for two objects: 
in the first place, he has to advocate the cause 
of the diocesan charity; and, secondly, he is 
expected to be a kind of defender of music as 
a means of divine worship. The reverend Canon, 
however, if he really proposed to defend the 
Festivals, adopted the most extraordinary mode of 
advocacy. The sermon, whilst it tended to raise 
considerable doubts in the weak-minded as to the 
use of Cathedrals at all for oratorio, was a direct 
attack on the concerts of secular music, and on the 
balls and other entertainments during the week. 
The Rev. Mr. Tinling made a reservation, it is 
true, as to the luncheons, dinners, &c., which he 
classified under the head of “refreshment” prior 
toeven song. With the workmen scarcely out of the 
restored choir, he launched a diatribe against the 
erection of the orchestral platform, as if the musi- 
cian was not quite as important in the inspiration 
of devotional feeling as the architect. Now, if 
the congregations (for they are not audiences) of 
the Cathedral this week had had to decide by 
vote whether the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ of Handel, 
and the “Thanks be to God” of Mendelssohn, or 
the sermon of Mr. Tinling had inspired the more 
solemn feelings, the reverend preacher would have 
found himself in a miserable minority. There are 
sermons in Scores as well as in Stones—there is 
eloquence in Melody as well as in Oratory. 





AMATEUR COMPOSERS, 
No. I. 


THESE, at the time being, form a group so dis- 
tinct and peculiar as to merit a monograph. The 
following paragraphs, however, are of necessity mere 
indications touching a few, and far between, points 
of the subject. 

Not a few of the guild have wrought with an 
amateur ignorance so self-complacent and an in- 
dustry so perverse as to merit reprobation ; such 
success as they have gained being discreditable to 
our judgment and a drawback on our chances of 
progress. The most remarkable example, perhaps, 
on record is that of the deceased lady who wrote 
as “Claribel,” and who, by an adroit administration 
of that which is elegantly called “the royalty sys- 
tem,”—a system connived at by singers who ought 
to have been superior to such malpractices,—was 
enabled to amass an income such as many a real 
musical thinker and writer, on whose education a 
small fortune has been spent, never gathered, by 
hours of severe daily labour. No one, it must be 
recorded, would have desired less than herself to 
harm the fraternity of musicians; what she did 
was done in all honest ignorance; but betwixt 
vanity and the love of lucre the injury was per- 
petrated, and supported, as I have said, by those 
who should have known better. 

Ere I come to speak of the sterner sex, I may 
recall more favourably the names of other lady 
amateurs less famous, but infinitely of more ster- 
ling value. One of these was (or is ?) Miss Forbes, 
of Medwyn, whose songs, if not original in design, 
were thoroughly finished, and would bear strict 
inspection.—Another more distinguished example 
may be named in Mrs. Tom Taylor, whose music 
(some of it in more ambitious form than that of the 
ballad, being instrumental as well as vocal) is care- 





fully written, clearly wrought out, and, if sometimes 
weak in its connecting links, also sometimes 
vigorous and spirited—Of Miss Gabriel, who has 
unquestionably the popular ear, it is less easy to 
speak. She has fancy, taste and elegance; and has 
shown a commendable progress in structure and in 
harmony ; but her popularity has tempted her into 
that fatal facility which almost precludes the possi- 
bility of originality of style. That the best of the 
mighty men, Beethoven, Mozart, and Rossini not 
excepted, have felt the importance of reconsidering 
their first thoughts, the slightest study of their bio- 
graphies will prove. The want of such retrospect 
is a singular characteristic of amateur composers, 
male as well as female. While naming a few of the 
latter, I cannot forget two; albeit they may be 
said to stand on the Debatable Land, having been 
mixed up with Music in its many forms and ex- 
pressions. One of these was Madame Fanny 
Hensel, Mendelssohn’s sister, and (it may be said) 
his other self; yet whose music is, when all has 
been told, weak and imitative, however correct. 
The other is our only great English female dramatic 
singer of modern times—one may say of any time— 
Adelaide Kemble, now Mrs. Sartoris. There is a 
set of songs by her to the poetry (not verse) of her 
no less gifted sister, Mrs. Butler, one of which 
lingers in my ear like a familiar friend, though it 
is years ago since I heard it, by reason of its ori- 
ginality of rhythm, depth of expression, and beauty 
of vocal phrase. If it be a reflet (as the French say) 
of Gluck’s “ Objet de mon Amour,” in his ‘Orphée,’ 
it is almost an equivalent to that most touching of 
melodies. 

There is an abundance of ladies of any and every 
age who write and publish and push their songs 
when and where and however they can find an 
opportunity or force a wedge ; but with these there 
is, in return, no pressing need to deal. 

Henry F. Cyorey. 








DRAMA 


UBS 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


A VERSION, in three acts, of Molidre’s ‘Ecole des 
Femmes’ was produced at the Queen's Theatre on 
the occasion of the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Rousby. 
Mr. A. W. Dubourg, to whom the translation is 
due, has altered very slightly the character of the 
original — the process of adaptation consisting 
simply in omitting scenes judged superfluous, an 
dialogue considered too free or too naive for an 
English audience. The result thus obtained can 
scarcely be considered successful, since while the 
scholar missed the point of Moliére’s humour or 
sarcasm, and even the very catchwords with which 
the performance of the comedy is associated, the 
audience found a portion of the dialogue, emas- 
culated as it-was, too strong for its taste, and 
signified on more than one occasion its disapproval. 
There was not much more to admire in the per- 
formance than in the play. Two parts only in 
the comedy were assigned ¢o actors in whom the 
public has an interest, and these were badly sup- 
ported. As Arnolphe Mr. Rousby was ludicrously 
violent. A portion of his performance showed 
some subtlety and power, but the moment an oppor- 
tunity was afforded the actor went off into tragic 
“tantrums.” Mrs. Rousby as Agnes was neither 
girlish nor French, but passed from an appearance 
of stolidity to one of complete assurance and self- 
dependence. This is certainly not the Agnes of 
Moliére. The ‘School for Wives, as the trans- 
lation is called, was performed for two nights only, 
after which the theatre closed, to re-open this night, 
for the performance of Mr. Wills’s new drama of 
‘ Hinko,’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE death, by suicide, of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery gives painful importance and interest to 
this week’s theatrical intelligence. During the 
progress of his late experiment at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Mr. Montgomery had exhibited signs of 
depression stronger than could be accounted for 





by a want of success, for which he avowed himself 
prepared. On Wednesday he married, and on Friday 
evening he shot himself. What motives led to this 
tragic deed will never be known, nor is it indeed 
necessary that the public should be let behind the 
scenes of a private sorrow, and acquainted with 
a mystery—-if mystery there be—wholly personal 
in nature. A verdict of “ suicide while of unsound 
mind” was recorded. Mr. Montgomery has not 
long stood prominently before the British public, 
his chief success having been obtained in Australia 
and America. His first appearance was at the 
New Royalty Theatre, while under the manage- 
ment of Miss Kelly. In 1863 he played Othello 
at the Princess’s. Subsequently he went to Drury 
Lane. At the time of his death Mr. Montgomery 
was in his forty-fifth year. 

Tue Vaudeville Theatre will re-open to-night 
with a new comedy, by Mr. Albery, entitled 
‘Apple Blossoms.’ Mr. Montague has seceded 
from the management of this theatre, and will 
shortly open the Globe with a drama said to be by 
Mr. H. J. Byron. 

Mr. SHEPHERD is once more to resume the 
management of the Surrey, with the varying for- 
tunes of which he has long been associated. This 
theatre will re-open on the 23rd instant, with a 
new drama, in which Mr. Henry Neville and Miss 
Julia Daly will appear. 

Sir STrerNDALE Benvevrr has given the Directors 
of the Royal National Opera Company permission 
to perform (for the first time on the operatic stage) 
his cantata ‘The May Queen,’ which will be pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre next month, 
under the direction of Miss Rose Hersee, who will 
represent the May Queen. 

A NEw drama, of the “ blood-and-thunder ” ty 
entitled ‘Auramania,’ produced at the Alfre 
Theatre, has served to introduce to the British 
public Miss Johanna Pritchard, an American 
actress. The acting of this lady is of a strongly 
melo-dramatic order. 

Some interest may be felt in seeing the cast 
with which ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ was first ren- 
dered, and that assigned it at the forthcoming 
representation at the Frangais. M. Got succeeds 
M. Regnier as Michonnet; M. Bressant replaces 
M. Maillard as Maurice de Saxe; Madame Favart 
plays the part of Adrienne, originally sustained by 
Rachel; and Madame Arnould-Plessy that of the 
Princess, first played by Madame Allan. Madame 
Marie Royer succeeds Madame Denain as Athenais. 
As Poisson, M. Coquelin replaces M. Got, and as 
the Prince, M. Kime supplants Samson. M. Leroux 
re-appears as the Abbé, being the only member of 
the company who renews his impersonation. 

A THREE-ACT comedy, by M. Hennequin, a Bel- 
gian writer, unknown previously in Paris, though 
of some reputation in Brussels, has been performed 
at the Vaudeville. It is an amusing piece of 
absurdity, more suited to the Palais Royal or the 
Variétés than the house at which it was performed. 
It was well acted by MM. Delannoy, Parade 
Saint-Germain, and Madame Berton, and provoked 
much laughter. A one-act comedy of M. Laluyé, 
‘Chez le Notaire,’ was also produced. 

‘Les Cuansons DE Napaup, a three-act piece 
of MM. Gaston Marot and Michel Anedo, has had 
a dubious reception at the Ambigu-Comique. ‘Un 
Nuage dans un Ciel Bleu,’ a one-act comedy, by 
M. Marot, was more successful. A drama in five 
acts, entitled ‘Jeanne la Rousse,’ is in rehearsal at 
this theatre, and will be produced, it is expected, 
in the course of next week. 

Tue Porte St.-Martin Theatre, destroyed during 
the late troubles, is to be rebuilt, and will re-open 
under the management of M. Raphael Félix. 

A pROVERBE of George Sand, hitherto unpub- 
lished, is about to be performed by the Bertons, 
M. Desrieux, M. Tallieu, and Madame Damain, in 
the course of a tour they are to undertake through 
Western France. 

A comepy, by M. Jules Guillemot, entitled ‘La 
Sainte Lucie,’ has been read at the Gymnase- 
Dramatique. 
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‘Le Commanpeur Frocuarp’ is the title of 
a three-act comedy, by MM. Deslandes and Raim- 
bault, to be ere long produced at the Variétés. 

Mout. KEtuer, an actress of the Varidtés, and 

subsequently of the Palais Royal, has undertaken 
the management of the theatre at Odessa, and is 
at P sree in Paris, engaging a company for the 
performance of opéra-bouffe. 
Tue ascendancy of spectacular pieces in Paris 
is still maintained. Without counting the “ revues” 
which the close of the year always brings, no 
less than eight theatres announce novelties be- 
longing to this class; these are the Gaité, the 
Menus-Plaisirs, the Chateau d’Eau, the Ambigu, 
the Chatelet, the Folies-Dramatiques, the Vari¢tés, 
and the Bouffes Parisiens. 

Tue Municipal Council of Milan has voted 
205,000 lire as a subvention to the associated 
management of the theatres La Scala and Canob- 
biana. 

Mo.1e. Lamovrevx, one of the most graceful 
dancers Paris has seen of late years, has accepted an 
engagement at the theatre of Isabella la Catolica 
of Grenada. 

MapvamE Pasca is about to appear at the Theatre 
Michel, St. Petersburg, in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 

A pochade, by M. Commerson, entitled ‘La 
Naissance de Vénus,’ is in preparation at the 
Folies-Nouvelles. 

Herr Roperick Benepix and Herr Gustav 
von Moser are writing conjointly a new comedy, 
and Herr A. Lindner has finished a new drama, 
which will be brought out by the new management 
of the Berlin Victoria-Theater. 

Art the Theater an der Wien, ‘Der Rajah von 
Mysore,’ an operetta, has been produced as a novelty, 
with a new one-act comedy, entitled, ‘ Ernest,’ 
adapted from the French. 

Herr G. A. Napter’s new play, ‘Das Geheim- 
niss unter Kaiser Joseph II.,’ has, according to the 
German papers, been very successful in the Austrian 
theatres. Phe strength of the piece is in the ex- 
pressions against the rule of Priests and Jesuits. 

Herr Franz TrEUMANN, of Vienna, has finished 
a new play, entitled, ‘In Vertretung der Director,’ 
or ‘ Wie man’s treibt, so geht’s nicht weiter,’ which 
will shortly be hiiaeail 


A NEw comedy, by Count Geza Zichy, entitled 
‘The Phrenologist,’ has been performed with much 
success at the National Theatre of Pesth. 


‘Prositd E MIseERIA,’ a new comedy, by Signor 
Licurgo Puccioni, met with a favourable reception 
at its first performance in the Arena Goldoni. 


Dr. Kari Toprer, a well-known German 
dramatist, died at Hamburg, on the 22nd of 
August. 

Srienor FERDINANDO MartT1n1’s new comedietta, 
in one act, ‘Chi sa il Giuoco non l’insegni,’ per- 
formed for the first time by the Ciotti, Lavaggi, and 
Marchi company, has been very well received at 
Pisa. 

A version of ‘Les Misérables,’ of Victor 
Hugo, has been produced at Wood’s Museum 
New York. 


Wuart would modern readers think of theatrical 
criticism such as the following, which is extracted 
from Mist’s Journal, No. 142, Saturday, Jan. 6, 
1728?7—“ We hear that in a certain Alley in Wap- 

ing during these Holidays the Coronation of Anna 
Bullen has been represented by Punch’s Company 
of Actors with very great Applause, and that all 
that have seen it agree that they have far excelled 
their Erethren of Drury Lane in the conduct of 
that Farce, and it is the common opinion that the 
modern Actors have much the best heads for 
Theatrical Decorations. The Emulation between 
these two Companies may possibly create some 
mirth hereafter, which, we promise, the Public 
shall not lose.” 








R.—H. T. W.—W. G.— 








SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 


—~>—_ 


LOW’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Now ready, and will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, a CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE of School, College, Classical, Tech- 
nical, and General EDUCATIONAL WORKS in 
use in Great Britain, arranged according to subjects. 
The short leading title, with the author, price, size, 
and publisher, of nearly 10,000 Educational Works 
is given, arranged so that one can tell at a glance 
what Educational Works are now available on any 
given subject. A work of this kind has never before 
been attempted. In1 vol. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Books that can be examined in the Library of South Ken- 
sington Museum are indicated by the initials S. K. 


“This is a most usefal and valuable work. Under the various 
subject-matter headings are arranged the titles of the educational 
works on each subject......The arrangement is excellent in every way, 
and there are abundance of cross references,—no small merit in an 
index, as those know who have hunted in vain, under one heading 
after another, for the subject they are in search of........The value of 
such a catalogue it would not be easy to overrate.”— Educational Times. 

“ It appears to be very thoroughly executed, and cannot fail to be of 
service as a work of reference.”—Standard. 


REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW-SHOES: a 


Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the Years 
1965, 1866, and 1867. By RICHARD J. BUSH, late of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Expedition. Demy 8vo. with a Route-Map 
and numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, pp. 550, cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. [This day. 


** Mr. Bush spent some two years travelling, now by boat, now by 
sledge, now on horseback, and now in snow-shoes; living among the 
half savage people of the land, dependent sometimes on their hospi- 
tality and sometimes on their own sportsmanship for provisions; 
entering their tents and huts, witnessing their labours and their plea- 
sures, their manners and customs, sharing their severe hardships, and 
their simple luxuries......Mr. Bush tells his a with clearness and 
vivacity, and ill tes it with sketches that really serve to make the 
scene or thing described intelligible to the reader.”—Saturday Review. 

“ The writer of this interesting volume gives us a great deal of infor- 
mation about a region which is comparatively little known. The 
privations he endured, the dangers he encountered, the curious adven- 
tures he met with, the manners and habits of the strange people among 
whom he sojourned for three years, are all described in a straight- 
forward and pleasing style. The book perhaps is too bulky to be popu- 
lar, and yet it is hard to say what portion of it could have been 
omitted.”—Pall Mall Gaeette. 

“One of the most interesting features of Mr. Bush’s narrative is the 
vividness with which he pictures the utter wildness of the landsca; 
through which he ....Mr. Bush has given additional interest to 
his own narrative by the clearness of his illustrations.” —Spectator. 








THREE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HEARTH GHOSTS. By the Author of 


‘Gilbert Rugge,’ &. Now ready at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 


“ We may say that the story is both sweet and pathetic, and that the 

worst fault we have to find with it is that there is not enough of it.” 
Saturday Review. 

“* We recommend these narratives as wholesome and agreeable read- 
ing.”—Athenaum, July 29, 1871. 

“ We meet eo many amusing people in these pages, and find so much 
pleasure in the keen. clever descriptions, that it is only when our sym- 
pathies are strongly touched that we mark the higher purpose of the 
— and what serious war he can wage against some of our social 
sins.” — ’ 

“These three volumes contain three admirable novelettes. By no 
means devoid of tragic interest. there is yet in them nothing strained 
or ‘sensational.’ They are written with a purpose, and powerfully 
written, too, without making that ere unduly obtrusive, and their 
teachings are eminently healthful.”— Literary World. 

“ The stories are simple, natural, and pleasant.”—Globe. 


A SIXTH EDITION of A DAUGHTER 
of HETH. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire.’ 
Ready this day at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ought to ensure success, ‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the 
kind to deserve it.”—Saturday Review. 

“We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this unique 
* Daughter of Heth,’ and her beautiful and touching story.” mm 
jor. 


peci 

“ Vivid, tender freshness, with all the sparkle of dew, and, we may 
add, too, its purity.”—Daily News, June 1. 

“* But when with an inviting title, agreeable writing, humour, sweet- 
ness, and a fresh, natural style are combined, the mind of the reader is 
gratified by a sense of fitness and harmony. And ‘The Daughter of 
Heth’ is really all a Mall Gazette. 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. Py Gror- 
GIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“A very charming tale, which we cordially commend to our readers. 

It is a very triumph of refi t and p ption to be able to tell so 





slight a story in so pleasant a manner as Miss Craik has done in the 
present volumes, which, however, we cannot lay down without saying 
should have been three instead of two.”—Morning A iser. 

** It is almost superfluous to add to that which it has been attempted 
directly and by implication to indicate, namely, that this tale is full 
of interest, and that its purpose is worked out with success.” 

Morning Post. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





Just Published, 3 vols. 
THE 


MEMBER FOR PARIS: 


A Tale of the Second Empire. 


‘This book is exceedingly interesting...... There are 
portraits of individuals drawn from the life with a 
skilful hand, and the representative men who are 
brought into the story are so delineated, that it would 
be easy to affix actual names to some of them, while, 
as types of classes, they are unimpeachable.” — Post, 


‘* The book has all the legitimate elements of interest 
—love, jealousy, misunderstanding, and strife, sweet 
innocent self-sacrifice, and cold unscrupulous scheming. 
.-..eLhe writer displays a considerable insight into 
the workings of the human mind, and an acquaintance 
with the diversified springs of action.”—Zxaminer. 


“The pictures of Parisian society which the book 
contains are thoroughly lifelike, and such as only an 
intimate knowledge of it would enable any writer to 
depict.”— Atheneum. 


‘* One of the most pungent satires on the France of 
the Second Empire which has yet been issued......The 
strongest supporter of the Imperial régime could hardly 
help being amused by ‘ The Member for Paris,’ severe 
though the satire is, and there is no doubt in it a con- 
siderable sub-stratum of truth.”—John Bull. 


“The merit of the book—and, in this respect, it is 
by no means small—is that it contains an exposition 
of the working of the Imperial system in France in its 
earliest and most vigorous phase. It is a satire, but it 
is not, therefore, an exaggeration ; and the occurences 
and the persons that are introduced are, in a manner, 
real......In many respects it reaches to the dignity of 
history in reference to an era in France which was, in 
its way, as remarkable as any which has existed in 
that country.”— Post. 





Just Published, 3 vols. 


BEHIND THE VEIL 


By THe AUTHOR OF 


‘SIX MONTHS HENCE.’ 


“The plot is certainly ingenious, and the mystery 
which is implied in the title is very well preserved till 
the right moment has arrived for ‘ the veil to be lifted.” 
.+eeeeThere is a great deal of merit in the story; the 
characters are for the most part well drawn, and the 
dialogue is lively.” Saturday Review. 

“Tf we miss in the present work the concentra- 
tion and the clearness of its predecessor, we find 
more cheerful and a healthier tone, and it keeps up ap 
equally powerful interest without resorting to strange 
aa problems.”— Spectator. 

** A book which will be a general favourite with old 
and young, rich and poor.”—John Bull. 

“The manner in which the two heroines of the 
present novel are brought before us—the gradual 
development which we witness...... will do more to 
recommend the book than the mystery whieh has 
caused all the trouble.” —Spectator. 


Surru, Exrper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, red edges, New Edition, price 2s. 


| hae LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED. By 
P. W. JOYCE, LED, 1B -R.LA., Author of *The Origin and 
a ees %& Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street; and all 
Booksellers. 

“ Learn the Latin language as you learned your mother tongue.” 


MITH. S INDUCTIVE LATIN COURSE 
es the Latin Language inductively ; that is, naturally and 
seatineaily. the Rules not being formally stated, but developed by 


= New Edition, pp. 270, price 9s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 
J. B. Bat 22, Pat ster-row. 








d 
Just eaptet, > s orev ove. Pp. 380, rae numerous 
HRENOLOGY, and HOW to USE it in 
ANALYSING CHARACTER. By NICHOLAS MORGAN. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Part I. now ready, in a --y- oro pues 3s. (to be completed in 


OTES, with EMENDATIONS, on the LEXICON 
3 HPT ORTUS. 4 D. A. FERRARI, J.U.D. Selected and 
Edited een Cal A., Rector of Hormead Parva ; late Fellow 

af St John's College, Camb bridge. 


London: leaguens, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





536 pp. demy Svo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 12s. : 
hg im versus SHADOWS;; or, the Real and 
the False. Intended mainly to prove the id of Science 
to Fathom the Mystery of Creation. By F. R. W. 
London: John B. Day, Savoy-street, Strand. 





This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 


RISTISSIMA VITA: a Triptych. By 
EDWARD H. PEMBER. 
1. The Caryatee in Laconia. 
3. Le Coeur de Beaumanoir. 
3. Peasants of the Great St. Bernard. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 198, High Holborn. 


“MAtTTEES. of INTEREST for the 
THOUGHTFUL.” 


A SERIES of four Pamphlets bensing te title, and dealing with 
= pms subjects—“ The Practical usefulness of Life Assurance,” 

Investment for Savi * How to grow Rich,” *“ Concerning 
om : Gambling Transactions in which Prudent People sometimes 
engage ”—will be forwarded post free on application to the Secretary 
the Caurcn or Enetanp Assurance Company, 9 and 10, King-street, 
Cheapeide, E.C. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. &., P.G.M. England. 
Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


me. neal of the OLD CONSTITUTION 

to the Ancient and Hono Wit Society of FREE and 

ACCEPTED? ASONS <: Lp AND and IRELAND, 7792, 1723, 1726, 

1730. Printed on thick to per, in 1 dy demy 8vo. boundincloth, 

top edge gilt, faba by vyie "Edited by the Rev. J. E. COX, D.D. 

pid i oe in Fac-simile by the Woodbury Process, and 

‘ac-simile 

London: Brother Richard Spencer, Masonic Publisher, 26, Great 

Queen-street, opposite Freemasons’ Hall. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s. 


N the RELATIVE POWERS of various 
SUBSTANCES in PREVENTING the GENERATION of 
ANIMALCULES, or the DEVELOPMENT of their GERMS, with 
special Reference to the Germ_ Theory of Putrefaction. By JOHN 
DOUGA LL, M.D., Glasgow. Read at the Meeting of the British 
iation for the Ad of Science, | ames om August, 1871. 
J.& A, Churchill, New Burlington-stree 

















Crown 8vo. 18., by post 1s. 1d. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
MINERAL grnrnes of BannceaZs. “i. MD, Oat Edition, 
revised and By AM B —y- ) Cantab., 
Fellow of the Royal Gollege an Gao 


London: J.& A. Churchill. Harrogate: oo Salinas Hollins, 





This day is published, 


ORTH TYNEDALE and its FOURGRAYNES; 
or. Sketches and Traditions of North Tynedale, ite } nue 


Original Letters and Documenta, Price 8. 6d. ; large paper, 4 éd. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne: sold by Wm. etd R. Robinson, and George 
Rutland ; and by W. H. Smith, Railway Station. 


KETCHES Just published, price 108. 6d. 
S OLD eee EL EUEDD FURNITURE in the 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, 2s. 6d.; neat cloth, 3. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
[HE FOUR CHIEF EVILS of the DAY. 
Lectures delivered at St. Mary's, Moorfields. 
In the press (by the same), 
The TWO-FOLD SOVEREIGNTY of GOD. 
Teli d at Pro-Cathedral, Kensinct 





Now ready, price le. 
The TRADITION of the SYRIAC CHURCH of 
ARFIOCR ; comooral the Primacy 


ing t and the Prerogatives 
rand his Successors 
CYRIL BEHNAM ore the Roman Pontiffs. By -_  nees Ber Cher. 


bishop 
erat the direction of the a ® —, by the Rev. JOSEPH 
Burns, Oates & Co. Portman-street and Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE INDIAN MUSALMANS : are ny 


Bound in Gonsatense to Rebel jueen 
Rowres, uD fH fie Majesty's dian On Service, Ruth aera of 


“* Very Lg of we shiek. who read the narrative, with its episodes of 








Now ready, 12mo. cloth limp, price 2s. 


HYSICAL GEOLOGY, ly based on Major- 

- } ay Rudiments Geol yy RALPH TATE 

ALS. OP GR. he Illustrated with of Crlog.” te New Vol. (173) of 
‘Weale’s Rudimentary Series. 


Now ready, 12mo. Vol. of Text and 4to. Vol. of Engravings, price 9s. 6d" 
p - cloth boards, 


ANUAL of MINING TOOLS, oomguising their 
Materials and Menafectens, Shelr Special 1 U; Depieations, 
— and Efficiency. ustra’ an ATLAS of 235 Engravings 
to'seale. By WILLIAM MORGANS, Lecturer at the Bristol 


School of Mines. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stati ” Hall-court, E.C. 








Just ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
ATURE - STUDY, 
As applicable to the Purposes of Poetry and Eloquence. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., &c., 
Author of ‘ Life of the Marquis of Worcester,’ * Life of Samuel 
Hartlib,’ &. 


“ This book is exceedingly interesting and instructive.”—Glode. 


Published by William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. Sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. By the Author 


of ‘EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Now ready. 


“The author is anonymous ; but, whoever he is, his name is genius.”—JIllustrated Times, 


FAUST: a Tragedy. 


GOETHE. Translated in the Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 


By Johann Wolfgang von 


[Now ready. 


“‘This translation, begun twenty years ago, has evidently been a labour of love. Mr. by has by no means sought to 


evade any difficulties. He has neither stoo 
pe both the meaning and the metres of t 


to prose nor used arbitrary forms of verse, but 
e original. None can doubt that this is the 


as endeavoured to preserve at 
trae artistic form of translation for 


poet -No scanty specimens culled here pte there could give a fair impression of the translator’s merits. Careful and con- 
La oo ai work is seen everywhere, and the errors of former translations have been well corrected.”—Atheneum. 


FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day Story. By 


the AUTHOR of ‘STONE EDGE.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Now ready. 


** We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone Edge’ for another excellent story. Female character in all its types is most 


truly and vividly exemplified. We cannot call to recollection a book in which women, as distinguish 


ed from feminine lay 


figures, have played so distinguished and diversified a part. Our author should win the gratitude of her sex for a series of 


charming portraits of what hundreds of English ladies are and may be. 


May Dimsdale stands out their queen by right divine.” 
Atheneum. 


SERMONS for MY CURATES. By the late Rev. 


T. T. LYNCH. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. Post 8vo. 9s. 


[Now ready. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other Misfortunes. 


People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 


[Now ready. 


“The most terrible and powerful political satire since the days of Swift. We should read and think about such a book when 
we can get it, which is seldom.”—Henry Kingsley, in the Edinburgh Daily Review. 


HEROES of HEBREW 


WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


**A rare intellectual treat.”—Times. 
** All will welcome them as a new treasure.”—Guardian. 


HISTORY. By Samuel 


[Neat week. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE; being Expe- 


riences in the Tower Hamlets. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Next week. 


“‘ This book is ‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ a translation, true and forcible, of the mute appeal of many 
thousand lives. We hope a large circle of readers will study and profit by these reminiscences of the Tower Hamiets.” 


‘We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts suggested by this interesting and valuable book.”—Spectator. 


SrraHan & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





close it without a conviction that our dominion h 
bow, wnday by by take the held, 4 momen ent, in any year, 8 Musalman 
e fie! 
whelmed x, an e empire be temporarily over- 
“ The tale that is recounted in this volume is indeed so st: 
ow one A . Semen, that we are much mistaken if it finds eany 


London : Triibner & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 











Registered for Transmission Abroad. 





THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF 
HORTICULTURE ayn AGRICULTURE. 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence. 


Post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 





ay ot in 1841 by’ me late Prorrssor Linpwey in Looming 
with Sim Josern Pax and other leading Horticulturi 
GARDENERS’ ¢ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL RAL arnt. The 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodical: 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, cither in this country oF 


Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on_all matters connected with Hor- 
TIcULTURE and Agricuttcure. The principles of AnimaL and Vece- 
TABLE Puysiovocy, of Botany, and of NatoraL History are 
explained. The fullest. information is to d 

Culture, New ploments, and on all points connected 
we the Cultivation of Flowers, Fru: Forests, &c.; the M ment 
of Estates, Gardens, Orchards. Woods, 0 or Stock ; the details of 
Field woe the practice of 

rinary Art, Road- “Making, the Lage of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction | yy ae ng. x Ventilation of Xi ,5 Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short. on ail m ith the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, ‘AGEI ice URE. S SORESTRY, 
FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL’ ECONOMY GENERALLY. 

DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 

REPORTS of all important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, SOCIBTIES, a ta &c., likely to be inter- 
esting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturi 

The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, il Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information 

REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal 

GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 

CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 

pn pe supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and oth 

NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such replies being 6 sad by men of the highest reputation in t their 








venenen CORRESPONDENCE, viieh, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ co and in ee See forms a valuabie 
and interesting feature of the Journ 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
ie. 

Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers 
and with so large a Cire’ ulation not only in Great Britain, but on t 
Continens rin India, | and the various Dolonten, Oe, GARDENERS” 
CHR LE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 

MEDIUM FUR ADVERTISERS of all ~~ ?hme by 
persous interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursui 
. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C, 
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THE 


PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH. 


A New and Improved Process, 
FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION of MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, 


DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, 
PATTERNS OF TEXTILE FABRICS, 
And DESIGNS of ALL KINDS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE TIMES, March 31, 1871, on ‘ Designs for Lace-Making.’ 

“This handsome volume, printed at the Office of the Photo- 
‘Chromo-Lith, gives us forty designs, reproduced in that process, 
for working various kinds of lace. . .. There appears no reason 
why the learner should not successfully reproduce any of the 
many beautiful patterns which are here so admirably rendered 
in Photo-Chromo-Lithography. This process is as artistic as it 
is exact, for it not only co — the design, but gives the texture 
and appearance so perfectly that one is almost deceived into 
touching the paper to feel whether the pattern is not an actual 
Piece of lace ...We commend Mrs. Hailstone’s book, with its 
‘clear instruction and rare and beautiful designs, to the young 
dadies of England.” 

Art-Journal. 


“These Designs are admirably printed by the Photo-Chromo- 
Lithographic process, thus ensuring a more perfect and fault- 
dess copy of the delicate patterns than we have yet seen produced 
in any other manner...... Especially beautiful for delicacy 
and finish are Plates 11, 19, 40.” 


Reproduction of Original Drawings. 
ZIGZAGGING AMONGST DOLOMITES. 
Times, 

** All that a party of eight or ten did and saw is told to us in 
a portfolio of some 300 pen-and-ink sketches, six orseven on a 
page, dashed off to the life with admirable skill...... Until 
they see them, few will believe how much that is artistic and 
graceful and graphic can be accomplished by half-a-dozen 
scratches of a quill, The least of these little drawings is a 
picture in itself.” 

Atheneum. 


“The illustrations are pure outlines, drawn with great tact 
and delicacy, and produced in exact fac-simile by the Photo- 
Chromo-Lith Oftice. The neatness and clearness of this process 
are such as to render this kind of work not only all that can be 
desired, but absolutely perfect to look at. It is mechanically 
80 perfect that the original sketches seem before us instead of 
copies: both are imperishable.” 

Saturday Review. 

“We scarcely recommend any over-worked man to look 
through this charming book, or he will find himself overwhelmed 
with regret or longing. As ‘he turns over these pleasant sketches 
of holiday life, he will be wistfully looking back to some past 
long vacation spent miles and miles away, or he will be counting 
up the days till the next vacation, which perhaps will have lost, 
as toil has increased with him, most of its length. To those, 
however, who in the winter can venture to bring back to their 
minds the remembrance of summer tours, we can heartily 
recommend this ‘ Zigzagging.’” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*One of the most original and delightful of the illustrated 
works on our table. Some of the landscape sketches are very 
charming, and it is difficult to praise too highly the lightly- 
sketched figures.”” 

Standard. 


«May we have such a book every Christmas. .... Meanwhile, 
let us be thankful for what we have—a table-book that will not 
tire. 


Reproduction of Old Manuscripts. 
BURNS’S ‘TAM O’SHANTER.’ 
Atheneum. 

‘‘These are fac-similes by the Photo-Chromo-Lith process from 
the poet's autograph, and have the great advantage over ordinary 
fac-similes in being absolutely perfect,—not subject to ordinary 
errors of reproduction and transcription. These are literally 
fac-similes : every dot, spot, and mark of the dragging of the 
pen on the rather rough paper Burns used—every blot, and even 
the signs, as it seems to us, that he used sand to absorb the 
superfluous ink ere turning a leaf, so that the MS. has a curious 
granulated appearance,—are here.” 

Examiner. 

*‘ Effective the process certainly is : and we should think the 
publishers would find it profitable to extend its employment in 
manufacturing copies of old MSS. valued by antiquaries and 
art-students,” 

Standard. 

“ Of the Perfect success of the process, as applied to ‘Tam 

O'Shanter,’ there can be no question.” 





Reproduction of Engravings. 
Daily News 
‘We examined some copies of rare old prints which had been 
taken by this process, and, except for the fresher colour of the 
paper, it would be quite impossible to distinguish them from 
the originals.” 





All applications with respect to the PHoTto-CHRoMO- 
Lita Process should be made to Epwarp J. FRAnNcIs, 
Photo and Chromo - Lithographer and Letter - press 
Printer, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 

*,* Specimens of the Work are always on View, and 
may in many cases be compared with the Originals, 





The THIRD EDITION of 
COMING RACE 


IS NOW READY. 
Octavo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE 


Wit.iam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGA 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


No. 50, for SEPTEMBER, Now Ready. 


TINSLEY _BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Really this day. 
“The reader will find much that is entertaining in these volumes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Able volumes.” —Observer. 
“ Full of interest and amusement.”—Era. 
4) } ry oer et s oe —_ goemens Sate us as generally sound and valuable.”—Zcho. 
** Diligent and discursive r. Fitzgerald has produced a clear and tolerably correct summary of all that 
care to know about the Kembles.”—T'imes. " ” Mg ngnel 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the | LIFE BENEATH the WAVES; and a 


Golden Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and. td aCalf. With Description of the Brighton Aquarium. With - 
Three Appendices. By CHARLES T. BEKE, D. Now ready, tions. New ready, seine 28. ry * I re 


price 58 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton | MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Ready this day. 


FORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


The NEWSPAPER PRESS: ts Origin, Progress, 


and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘ Random Recollections,’ &c. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 6s, 
Price 6d. 


The BATTLE of - BERLIN. 
NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR.’ 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,’ ‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 


8 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of Two Generations. 


By G. . FENN, Author of ‘Bent, not Broken,’ &c. 3 vols. 
3 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 


EDITH. By C. A. Lee. In 2 vols. 
The NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 


By J. LOVEL HADWEN. Now ready. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author ; FAIRLY WON;; or, the Heiress of Ender- 


of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. leigh. By H.8. E. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By | SUNDERED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, 


Author of the Comedies ‘ Won at Last,’* Not so Bad after All,’ &c. 
SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


MY HEROINE: a New Stcry. 1 vol. ye SOSSHAD SNE.. Oe 5. eet. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836). 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the ‘‘ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar 
** Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


TRUSTE. — 





INE, 





or, Memoirs of 


(Now ready. 





r THOMAS TILSON. 
TiOhas WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Es 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery 


The Right Hon. THE LORD iw ANCELLOR, 

The Right Hon. THE anti RNS. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVIL a Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN W ILLIAMS. 

The Hon, Sir GEORGE ROSE. 

Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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On Saturday, September 9, price 1s. 


AS HAMLET MAD. Being a Series of Critiques 

on the Acting of the late WALTER MONTGOMERY. Written 
in Melbourne in 1867, by the Hon. Archibald Michie, Q.C. (late 
Attorney-General), Dr. E. Neild (late President of the Medical 
Society, Victoria), R. H. cn, James Smith, Esq. (late gs eg 
Librarian), David Blair, M.P., and Charles Bright, Esq. Edited b; 
R. H. HO 


NE 
pe H. Lacy, Theatrical Publisher, 89, Strand, London. 


\ LLI ANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
A tholomew-lane, London. oo 1824. o—-. 5,000,0002. 











nd Fire Assurances 
Pie of Accounts, am aad For Forms ey be had on application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarbD-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insuranees effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 








Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


GoorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


[MPeenee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cazr Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,0000. ; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,626l. per annum. 

iy? Assets actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
987,89 

of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0002. is paid up. 

All kinds of A effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with ‘The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











Established 1840. 


‘tone of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 
9 and 10, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of ARMAGH. 

The Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D, apd Nosent, Esq. 

William Emmens, Esq, w. Esq. W.S. LL.D. 

Charles Harrison, Esq. Werkert ‘tio me 

Col. Thomas B. Li, Higginson. William Gordon Thomson, Esq. 

Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. The Rt. Hon. Lord Wentworth. 

William Lethbridge, Esq. The Rey. Richard Wood, B.D. 

Assurances effected on the Lives and Property of the general Public. 

Special Allowances from the Proprietors’ Fund made to Clergymen 
and Schoolmasters 

ree” Policies issued, which can never entirely Lapse by Non- 

payment of Premiums. 

Annuities granted on a New and beneficial Principle. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, and for 
Agencies, should be addressed 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, D.C.L., Secretary. 


PELICAN 


LIF INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD- aia City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
V estminster, 


Directors. 

, Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

M. Wyvill,jun., Esq. 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, te 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D. F.E 
This Company offers 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATEBS of Premium, with participation in four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion —_— Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 


not less than 5 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term of life:— 

















_ Without With ae . & 
Age. Profits. | Profits. | Ase Profits. | ee 

3 | eno | £115 0 | 4 | e21s10 | £3 6 5 
20 1 13 10 1193 | 5 | 409 410 7 
30 240 2104 | @ | 610 67 4 











~ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE ; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 
Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSCRING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ORR wt oe ree 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming, a Claimant 


EACH 
*, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 











ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C, 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTO as ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the larges a and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marke A id proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Estab shment the most distin- 
guished in the country. 
Portable Showers, 88. Pillar puowern, | _ Nef 51. 128. 
Nursery, 188. to 388. Sponging, 68. 
Hip, 128. to 3ls. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great se from lls. 6d. to 48s. the set of three. 
WILLIAM S. BURTO ishing I by appoi 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a Catal 
of 850 P illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List.of Prices ~ 
of the 20 large w Reoms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, sO ; 
1, 14,2, 8 and 4, Newman-street; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, 
man- yard, London. The cost of delivering goods to the most Lees 
ports of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 
URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








HE. LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

ding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, } ale. pulcclia, 

&c., at any i=) on le, we an = om. ir, bed, sofa, p’s berth, 

carriage. r garden used em eae 

= Tuvalids pe Students, ‘Admirabiy adapted for India. A most 
ul and elegan ices, 208., 50s. d 

free.—J. Carrer, 55, Mortimer-street, wae eee 





SCIEN TIFIC EXPEDITIONS should not leave 
England without visiting 
BENJAMIN EDGIRGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London Bridge, 
Tent and Rick Cloth Bere to ee atest and to H.R.H. the 


and inspeeting 
THE NEW, STRONG, AND LIGHT TENT, 
which affords all the comfort one a protection so needed in hot and cold 


Particulars k- by post if desired, 





THE AUTUMN.—LADIES’ BOOTS for 
oe ba TRY WEAR — Kid Double-soles Elastic or Button, 16s. 6d.; 
Levant Morocco, Cork Soles, to resist damp, 21s. ; House- Boots, 
5a. 6d. Lilustrated Catalogues, post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES.— These Sponges are 

well adapted for the Bath, and are ferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine een 
ones. — METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 1318, Oxford-street, 

Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 
90, 92, emremerey ape ea London, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry .... 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry . ° 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry .... .. 


A ad s OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 











0. 2. 
Se. | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac.. 








Claret .......cse-s0e++ 148, 188. 208. 249. 308. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry .. we cceces 248. 308. 363, 428. per dozen. 
Port oo 248. 303, 368. 428. per dozen. 
—— 368. 428. 438, 60a. per dozen. 

ook nad Moselle. ence 248, 308. 368, 488. per dozen. 
Fine ‘old Pale Brandy... 488. 60s. 748. 848. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, ,pusans: STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTO 
Originally po A.D. 1667. 


JURE AERATED WATERS. —ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, weerzee. LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 
OUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every 
label bears their Trade-mark. Sold Everywhere, and Wholesale ot 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & 
Sons, Henrietta- street, Cavendish-square. 


Ww ™. YOUNGER se Cc O.’S 

INDIA PALE and EDINBURGH ALE! 
of the finest quality, and in the highest state of ne may be 
obtained in cask and bottle from Bottlers and the 7 pal Retailers 
in the Kingdoms Observe Signature and Trade-Mark on each label, 
as other Sean _ frequently substit tute 

weries— Edinburgh. (Established 1749.) 
"Tendon Oftices—Belvedere-road, S.E. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
° and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprivvors ype ERccstnts ges 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS 
long and favourably ‘tistinguished by their’ name, — compelled 4 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish- square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe that each Bottle, emo pe 4 E. LAZENBY S SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby. 


GAUCE—L EA & PERRINS.— 
Sea “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr by “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
yr. the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 
Aguts—ORe & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


(SsLses ce CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS 1 in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


APEER'S PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
AL's NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 


ravelling, post . 
West Strand, London. 


























PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
with a Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
ry Ss SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


an | N DiI G@EsTiI 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Banety. —Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 








Oo N. 





DIETETIC 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
E e Ff 8S Cc 0 C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 
“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the- 
the fine pr of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
fine pe properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. aod Wn ay our 
es with a tent & flavoured h may save 
= ——— —y4—-- - - > anate rs’ bills.” —Civil Servi 
Made im ly with ‘Polling water or milk. 
ach packet is labelled, 
AMES EPPS & CO. -, Demenenetnle Chemi sts, London. 
‘Epps’ Cocoa is alee ¥ eyeret with Condensed Milk, and sold in tins, 
label “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ 0 I N E. 


The Food Journal says :— 

“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the principak 
part of the oil is effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evenibg use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
flavour of Cacioine =! in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 

Each packet or tin is labelled, 
JAMES co & CO. H Homepathic Chem mists, 
170,  Piccndiiiy s 48, T eb t; 112, Great Russell-street. 
Works for Dietetic espenstiene— anae- place, Euston-road. 

Epps’s Cac4oine is also pre’ prepared with condensed milk, and sold in 

tins, labelled ** Epps’s Milky Cacfoine. 


EPPS’S 
C H 0 Cc 10) L a © E. 


‘La Situation, (the Lp y organ,) i — an article entitled 





et Angleterre, say: 
“ Nous n’avons en hen quune seule usine - la préparation du 
Cacao emploie un matériet etun saoneel aussi considérables que ceux 


que nous avons vus dans Vusine ‘easieurs Epps. 
“C'est une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 


Sabrique.” 
ry on of each tablet is labelled, 
74ume. BUPS fy \ Homoopethic, Chemists, London 
Epps is spared with d milk, and ‘sold in 
tins, labelled: Epps’s Milky Chocolate.” 


Crest 8 ABTIBILIOUE PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and Ile, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and Ts, 














OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1id., 2a. 9d., 42. 6d. and 11s. 





NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 





USE ONLY THE 
G & FF -NW FF © BSB & D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ogy NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- intod 





onal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Prices, co 130 Tiesteaseas,, of all sizes and quali of Chubirs 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and | Saat, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 





57, St. Paul's ‘8 ‘Churebyard, Londo 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lis, 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
ae best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
Ape Eh oie 

ape er EN, and INFANTS. P 


. DINNEFORD & OO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CASSELL, PEITER & GALPIN, LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY, 


POOR MISS FINCH ‘is the title of WILKIE | 
COLLINS’S New Story, to be commenced in 





Complete in Four Volumes, pri¢e 6s. each, 





CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, Part 23, ready CASSELL’S 
Sept. 25th, price Stxpence. HOUSEHOLD GUIDE: 
*¢Those who have read the ‘ Woman in White’ will remember the wonderfully realistic style in which the | 


story was told,—sometimes by the author in the orthodox style, at others by transcripts from diaries, and 
occasionally in ‘letters to and from the principal actors. A similar plan seems’to have been adopted in ‘ Poor | An Encyclopsedia of Domestic and Social Economy, and Guide 






Miss Finds? ‘The persons principally concerned in the story are a blind girl, two (twin) brothers, and a | 


curious foreign woman. 


presently appear—to tell the story.’ There is a charm about this manner of beginning a novel. 


I am the curious foreign woman, and I take it upon myself—for reasons which will 


The story 


bry ns well, for already we are on the threshold of a mystery which concerns Poor Miss Finch, the beautiful 
d 


gir .”_— Bookseller. 


N.B.—All Advertisements intended for insertion in the First Part of ‘POOR MISS | 


FINCH,’ should reach the Publishers not later than Sept. 9. 





| 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


OR rnnmnnnnonnm 


Rae 





to every Department of Practical Life: including a 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to COOKERY. 


With frequent Coloured Plates, and Dlus- 
trations on almost every Page. 


“QasseLt’s HovsEHoLp GUIDE seems to answer 


satisfactorily even to its very wide descriptive 


one ee ‘“aeenay 3 : itle of ‘ A Complete Encyclopedia of Domestic and 
CASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. | “°° al ae 

veannmannmet = <0: % canal Extra orown éto. 416 pages. ocial Economy, and Guide to Every Department 
PRODUCTION, With Coloured Frontieptece and numerous Illustrations ‘ Practical Life.’ We have dipped into it, and 
BEING A Profeseor Leone Levi writes:—‘‘‘ The Technical an cannot | : ; 
‘. fail to prove a great boon both to workers and students. examined some of such articles as an outsider 
TECHNICAL HISTORY OF information it gives it may serve ast greater end in stimulating | might be expected to understand—on cooking, for 
COMMERCE. Te Te instance, on which every man has an opinion—and 7 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 456 pages, price 5e. 


By J. YEATS, LL.D. F.R.G.S., 
Assisted by several Scientific Gentlemen. 


This Volume contains a ineteh of the Rise and Progress of Building, 
aking. Bi leechive. mipyeing, Smelting; Agricultare, Catt 
eavhiL: re . e! mi culture, Ca’ e 
op “+4 owing y ? 
“ A perfect Se we Guitnustive and interesting information.” 
Ittustrated London News. 


SECOND EDITION. 


RAW MATERIALS OF COMMERCE, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 
BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE; 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Demy 8vo. 1,000 pp. cloth, 108. 6d. 


* A really useful volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* Invaluable for reference, and interesting to read.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


DR. MORELL’S NEW SPELLING BOOK. 


found the instruction sound and sensible. It is 
a sort of book, in fact, that a practical friend 
would give to a young couple starting in life, just 
as one would give a cyclopedia to a man about to 
voyage round the world.”—Spectator. 





NOW READY, 


RDA wa —_— 


Fa oe 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE. Price One Shilling, Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s.; 
By J. YEATS, LL.D. F.R.G.8. MORELL’S COMPLETE MANUAL or 258, strongly bound in leather, 
452 pp. crown 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. OF SPELLING, | 


Parr I. Commercial Geography of the Home Country, the adjacent 

our Colonial Dependencies, and Foreign Trade Connexions. 

Parts II., IIT. and IV. Natural History of the Raw Products—Vege- 
Animal, and Mineral—forming the Staple of British Trade. 

ert. admirable and useful compendium of facts relating to the 


pies and commercial state and activities of the 
pen NO '—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF INSECTS. 


(Insecta, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and Crustacea.) 


By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D. F.R.S., 

Secretary of the Gesteaion! Mh Soalety, snd Pi Professor of Geology, 
Illustrated with 40 full-page and 200 other highly-finished Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 500 pp. cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 16s. 

“So many ae have been shed upon the natural history of 


ae p of animals, that it was quite time for our 
ie pe to iD be provided with anew and trustworth —- 





On the Principles of Contrast and Comparison. 
By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
With numerous saree 18 pages, crown 8v9, cloth. 


“Tt is of ee: inut of classificati and the 
fore practice, that the superiority of the work 
over others of its class appears to us to consist.”— Educational Times. 











PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK ON ASTRONOMY. 
Price One Shilling, 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. (Cambridge), F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘ The Sun,’ ‘ Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 
Illustrated. 128 pages, fcap. 8vo. cloth. 


With 184 Engravings, demy 8vo. cloth, price 21¢. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN 
GERMANY 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By W. LUBKE, Professor of Art History in Stuttgart. 
Translated by L. A. WHEATLEY. 





THE 
GUINEA ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


With 900 ILLUSTRATIONS, FULL REFERENCES, 
AND FAMILY REGISTER. 


Royal 4to. 1,476 pages. 





LITTLE FOLKS. 80th Thousand. 





LITTLE FOLKS. Volume I. 2s. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, 3¢. 








ited work. It will make anadmirable siftcbook for old or |  Contents':—Part I.—History of Architecture. Part 11.—Decoratios | LITTLE FOLKS. Volume I. 500 Pic- 
young na‘ —Athenzum. used in Churches. 

tures, 416 pages. Vi 
, “Th ttiest, test, wisest, nattiest magazine for little people we , 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—WMessrs. Casseut, Perrer & | ever met with.-Publishere Oireatar. Pe sent 
Garin have the pleasure to announce that they have in preparation = 
a NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of which a Prospectus, giving Now ready, coloured boards, 38; cloth gilt, be arran 
full particulars, will be issued in a few days. The Publishers will be | LITTLE FOLKS. Volume L With 500 Dh 
happy to receive requests at once for copies of the Prospectus. Pictures. The 
PPY Z q Sf i of Pp “ A charming gift-book for tiny readers.”—Record. Rails 
N.B.—Advertisers desirous of securing positions for their Announcements in the First Part, are requested the Se 
Prot 
tostru 





to apply for space immediately. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage-yard, London, E.C. 


| CassELL, Perrer & Garin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 


London, E.C. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi 
Printed by Epwaxp J. Francis, at “Tur Arnenzum Press,” 











No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for Ingtanv, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 9, 1871. 








